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“You Better Dust Off Your Own Black suit’: 
Agent Cooper. 7win Peaks. 
and the Rewriting of the FBJ Agent 
by Michele Gyalach 


Michele Malach is a Communications Professor at Fort Lewis 
College in Durango, Colorado. She is currently working on her 
dissertation, a study of the FBI's image in popular culture. 
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When Special Agent Dale Cooper drove onto the screen for 
the first time in the spring of 1990, he looked like he had just 
stepped out of a 1950s movie: say for example, The FBI Story. 
Black suit, white shirt, plain tie, dark hair cut short and 
slicked back, square jaw—the perfect FBI agent. As he began 
to detail the minutiae of his trip to “Diane,” however, it quickly 
became apparent that although Dale Cooper looked like the 
quintessential 1950's Special Agent, his approach to life and 
work was anything but ordinary—at least the “ordinary” 
conjured up by previous television and film images of the FBI 
agent. David Lynch and Mark Frost's creation was neither a 
machine-gun toting G-Man, a Mom-and-apple-pie family 
man, a bumbling idiot, nor a wire-tapping bad guy. Although 
Cooper was devoted to his job, the Bureau, and upholding 
truth, his approach to fighting crime was unique. He medi- 
tated, threw rocks at bottles, and relied on dreams for clues. 
He solved the murder of Laura Palmer, but not until after 
another innocent person was killed. Exceptionally bright but 
mystical and eccentric, Agent Cooper was no Efrem Zimbalist, 
Jr. For audience members in the same age group as Twin 
Peaks’s creators, Cooper tapped into a childhood image of the 
Special Agent while at the same time incorporating changed 
cultural characteristics of maleness—sensitivity, spirituality, 
and insight. He conjured up a nostalgia for the old style agent 
and rewrote it within the context of the 1990's. In short, Agent 
Cooper marks perhaps the most extreme example yet of the 
last decade’s rewriting of the image of the FBI agent. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation’s Special Agent pre- 
sents a special case in the annals of American pop culture 
imagery. Operating for the most part squarely within the 
parameters of the law enforcement genre, movies and televi- 
sion programs about FBI agents have created a series of 


characterizations which stand apart from the stereotypes of 


other law enforcement professionals. Several characteristics 
combine to create this special position: the federal status of 
the agent and the crimes he or she investigates, his (usually) 
or her special training, as well as access to superior technology 
and an extensive network of records and files. All of these 
place the Bureau’s representatives in a particular position 
regarding law enforcement and local or state officials. This 
same federal status and access to technology combined with 
the mobility of the Special Agent and the nature of many of the 
FBI’s cases also provides the agent his or her own place in 
popular mythology and the public eye. The central issue of 
good and evil necessary to all law enforcement narratives is 
writ large by virtue of its exploration by the FBI. For a crime 
to fall under the jurisdiction of the FBI, it must transcend the 
boundaries of local and state law enforcement. The case takes 
on added importance. Federal statutes and American values 
stand in for the universal good, and the FBI agent’s handling 
of that morality is crucial. (As we will see, the representative 
of evil in the story has changed over the years.) Morality is 
always an issue in law enforcement narratives. A central 
question of the law enforcement genre is, “Can one fight evil 


1As the final episode of Twin Peaks made abundantly clear 
with its chilling final image of our hero. 
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without becoming evil?” The answer to that question forms an 
important part of the image of law enforcement professionals 
in general, and of the Special Agent in particular. In G-Men: 
The FBI in American Popular Culture, Richard Gid Powers 
traces the representation of the agent from its beginnings in 
film, radio, and comic books of the 30’s through the films and 
television of the early 80’s.?, Although he does not directly 
address the issue of good versus evil within the image of the 
agent, Powers depicts the shifting image of the agent over time 
as the results of an ongoing struggle between J. Edgar 
Hoover's Federal Bureau of Investigation and the forces of pop 
culture production.’ Not surprisingly, the cultural dialogue 
about the FBI has continued to be played out in movies and 
on television since Hoover's death with interesting results. 

The early G-Man of film and comics was based on an 
older, well-known and liked literary type, the action detective, 
according to Powers. While the (real) Special Agent never 
worked alone, the action detective (and therefore the pop 
culture agent) always did. Although most of the FBI’s most 
significant and useful work involved hours of tedious record- 
tracing and fingerprint matching, the FBI agent-cum-action 
detective used gadgets and guns—rarely, if ever, bringing 
them back alive. In film, this image was something of an 
answer to the tremendous popularity of the gangster. In 
Hollywood, the gangster had to be handled carefully. When 
the censorship code banning gangster movies went into effect 
in 1935, the film industry shifted from the gangster-as-hero to 
the agent-as-hero, and the agent had to be made as exciting 
as the gangster. The film versions of the FBI's gangster wars 
glamorized the agent, essentially making him the anti-gang- 
ster—independent, wily, and armed with a machine gun or 
two. That James Cagney played both gangster and Special 
Agent to audience acclaim shows the close popular link 
between the two. While Hoover struggled to emphasize the 
teamwork and scientific prowess of the Bureau, the machine- 
gun toting, gangster-fighting G-Man gained prominence in the 
public eye and mind.* 

As Prohibition ended and the bootlegging gangster faded 
from view, a new villain began a steady stroll toward center 
stage. As politicians and press alike began to promote fear of 
the Red Menace creeping across our own country, the popu- 
larly constructed Special Agent was perfectly positioned to 
step in and do battle. Hoover had worked diligently to create 
a perception of the Bureau and its agents as above the 
machinations of politics, unlike local and state police bu- 
reaus. And to some extent the image was accurate, although 
not in the way Hoover intended. Hoover's vision was of a 
Bureau whose moral order and duty transcended the petty 
deals and drifts of party politics. The truth was that the 
Bureau was protected by fear. Despite drastically different 
administrations, no president dared get rid of Hoover. Once 
he was entrenched, the moral order the FBI followed was 
Hoover's. His largely unchanging vision guided the Bureau for 


2Richard Gid Powers, G-Men: Hoover's FB] in American Popular 
Culture. Carbondale and Edwardsville: Southern Illinois 
University Press, 1983. 

*For most of the period covered by Powers, Hoover was the 
controlling force behind the FBI. His personality and ideology 
shaped the direction of the Bureau, and he was deeply 
concerned with the public image of the Bureau, the agents, 
and himself. According to Powers, the image of the Bureau 
and the agents did not make a radical change for the worse 
until after Hoover’s death in 1972, despite the beating the 
image of other law enforcement officials began to take in the 
late sixties. What is perhaps most surprising is that the image 
of the agent differed from Hoover's vision of it at all, ever, in 
spite of the Boss’s tremendous power. 

*Powers, p. 66 


almost fifty years, making it a remarkably stable force, largely 
protected from the whims of politicians—although they were 
not afforded the same protection. From this lofty perch, the 
Bureau could be constructed as the upholder and defender of 
traditional American values (mostly) within its national bor- 
ders. The Special Agent was now not only an enforcer of the 
law but also an arbiter of national morality and values. This 
new image, symbolized by the replacement of James Cagney 
with Jimmy Stewart, pleased the by now powerful and en- 
trenched Hoover much more than the old G-Man stereotype 
had. The FBI agent as personified by Jimmy Stewart in The 
FBI Story (1959) was a committed family man, dedicated to 
“truth, justice, and the American way.” He was also a team 
player, using the resources of the Bureau to supplement his 
native intelligence, hardworking zeal, and extensive training. 
Not accidentally, The FBI Story was the film adaptation of Don 
Whitehead’s authorized history of the Bureau. The action 
detective model no longer worked; audiences of the fifties got 
a morally impeccable patriot. According to Powers, the action 
detective style Special Agent who was not above moving on the 
fringes of law and legality, bending the rules and operating on 
hunches to get his man, was replaced in the fifties with a 
domesticated agent who worked by-the-book, catching crimi- 
nals using superior training and scientific skills—a safer, 
more reassuring image for those enduring the Cold War. 

A necessary contradiction arose as the FBI worked to 
combat Communism, both on-screen and off. From the late 
forties through the sixties, the Communist was the evil the pop 
culture Special Agent was sworn to defeat. For over two 
decades, the image of the agent was tied to the Communist 
threat. In the movies and on television, agents of the Bureau 
always got their man or woman, yet the Communist threat 
never diminished. On television, Agent Herbert Philbrick (/ 
Led Three lives) portrayed a Communist Party infiltrator. 
Philbrick always managed to unveil the plot and defeat the 
enemy without crossing the line of legality despite juggling his 
triple life as average citizen, operating member of the Commu- 
nist Party, and FBI agent. Philbrick’s weekly “triumph was the 
result of American character and morality besting the deceit 
and general malevolence of the ‘Red Underground’.”"© Every 
week he thwarted another devious and subversive plan by the 
Russians to undermine the American way of life without ever 
visibly diminishing the threat to national security. Granted, 
television FBI agents must never run out of villains, but this 
situation mirrored to some extent the situation in “the real 
world” where law enforcement’s ongoing efforts to eradicate 
Communism only served as fodder for continuing hostile 
rhetoric. Rather than calling into question the actual size and 
scope of the Red Menace, the contradiction served to reinforce 
the notion that Commies were everywhere and that everything 
from illegal drugs to fluoridation were Communist plots— 
furthering the need for domestic security and obscuring other 
areas in which the FBI might have been engaged.’ 

The FBI's war against Communism and its agents in the 
United States stayed in the spotlight of popular culture 
throughout the sixties. Hoover's last official venture into 
entertainment involved one of the most popular television 
programs of the decade, The FBI. Efrem Zimbalist Jr. and The 
FBI were closely related to the other “spy” shows of the decade, 
except for the image of the agent. On the espionage programs, 
the spies could leave the country and use extralegal means to 


5Powers, p. 237 

°J. Fred MacDonald, Television and the Red Menace: The Video 
Road to Vietnam. New York: Praeger, 1985. 

7Like organized crime, for example. Hoover's refusal to admit 
to the existence of the Mafia, much less commit the Bureau to 
fighting it, is common knowledge. Most Hoover biographies 
and FBI histories speculate on this seemingly bizarre strategy. 
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stop the bad guys. FBI agents were restricted to operating (for 
the most part) within national boundaries, and they 

did not fight evil by forsaking 

Bureau procedures, 
stretched as they 
might be by the re- 
quirements ofthe me- 
dia. Zimbalist, 
square-jawed, clean 
cut, neatly attired, and 
by-the-book, signified 
the FBI for that gen- 
eration of television L 
viewers. 

The death of Hoover 
and the revelations of 
the Watergate hearings 
in the early seventies 
dealt an irrevocable blow 
to the squeaky-clean im- 
age of the Bureau. Pow- 
ers enumerates several oc- 
currences which lead to 
the image backlash, in- 
cluding Watergate, Nixon’s 
resignation, the inquiry into 
the government abuses of 
civil liberties, the forced res- 
ignation of an FBI director, 
and a variety of indictments and convic- 
tions of top FBI officials. The Watergate 
hearings revealed decades-long illegali- 
ties that turned out to be standard operat- 
ing procedure, and with Hoover and his 
clout gone, the FBI had little to protect it 
against the slings and arrows of popular 
culture. To make matters worse, the Spe- 
cial Agent had for the past two decades been 
presented as not just any law enforcement 
professional, but as the bulwark against the 
erosion of traditional American values. The 
FBI agent was supposed to be perfect. Ac- 
cording to Powers, “The domesticated G-Man 
based his claim to popular respect on his 
righteousness, and so, according to the unfor- 
giving logic of popular culture, with the first 
stain on his cloak of moral perfection he for- 
feited that claim.”* The height of the pedestal upon which 
popular culture had placed the Special Agent gave the image 
further to fall. And fall it did. The picture of the agent shifted 
again, this time radically. Audiences were now presented with 
a sneaky, conniving manipulator who would just as soon 
violate legal procedure as eat cherry pie. Breaking and 
entering, stealing, keeping secret files, blackmail, wiretap- 
ping and more all entered the public consciousness as the 
modus operandi of the Bureau and its agents. 

Although the counterculture had long known about the 
dark side of Hoover and the Bureau, it took the widespread 
political disillusionment of the late sixties, and especially the 
public hearings of the early seventies, to bring about a 
mainstream change in the image of the FBI agent. The Special 
Agent was not the only political and law enforcement profes- 
sional to see his image suffer, but the peculiar position of the 
Bureau brought about a popular backlash from which the FBI 
as an organization has yet to recover fully.? Films like Dog Day 
Afternoon and the six hour television docudrama King pre- 
sented the new images of the agent, Hoover, and the Bureau. 
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Deeply embedded in the cultural debate over values, rights, 
and justice, movies, television, and books in the seventies 
tended to portray an insensitive, inhuman agent who valued 
order over justice. The era’s emphasis on the rights of the 
individual left no room for a law enforcement official who 
enthusiastically and unquestioningly violated civil rights in 
order to maintain the status quo. 
The image of the agent seemed to shift again when 
Today’s FBI made its bow during the 1981-82 television 
season. Although the program lasted only one season, it 
constructed a proto-image for the Special Agent which would 
begin to catch on a few years later. Today’s FBI, from the title 
on down, attempted to present a “new and improved” image of 
the Bureau and the agent as a response to the “Me Decade.” 
The heterogeneous group of agents on the program focused as 
much on bonding with each other as on catching criminals. 
When they did focus on crime-fighting, the agents’ every move 
was careful, legal, and justified. These agents “were human 
beings first, agents second.”'° The tension be- 
tween the two roles made up a significant 
portion of the drama of every episode. The 
program was marketed as an honest look 
at the reality of FBI agents and their work, 
warts and all. In fact, it unsuccessfully 
attempted to promote an image of FBI 
agents as a diverse group who actually 
did care deeply about justice and not just 
order. Today’s FBI operated on the falla- 
cious assumption that its audience still 
viewed Special Agents as “us” rather 
than “them,” and it pushed this angle by 
having the agents on the show deal with 
some of the most popular crime issues 
of the day: child pornography, civil 
rights, hijacking, and deviant religious 
cults. The attempt to 
present the 
agents as 
concerned 
and caring 
individuals 
was a logical 
response to 
the decade 
and the 
Bureau’s im- 
age problem. 
But the Reagan 
era was just be- 
ginning, and the 
public did not 
buy the image or 
Today’s FBI. 
As it turned 
: out, the canceled 
ie 4 television pro- 
gram previewed 
MOS St ey the next shift in 
; : the image of the 
"> FBI agent. By the 
eighties, the public 
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°This is particularly clear in some of the movies and television 
shows of the late eighties and nineties in which the FBI is 
portrayed as a rigid, dogmatic, inhumane bureaucracy against 
which the agent/hero struggles to do the right thing. See, for 
example, Point Break, Betrayed, Flashback, Thunderheart, and 
The X-Files. 

10Powers, p. 257 


was ready to be more sympathetic to the agent, and the image 
had begun to change again. The Reagan-Bush era saw the 
return of the FBI agent to the hero side of the popular culture 
continuum, but it was a distinctly different image from the 
earlier paragon of virtue. The popular image of the FBI agent 
includes both male and female agents, usually but by no 
means always white, who are flawed but dedicated. They 
directly address the good/evil dichotomy, not always with the 
same results. Part of the current image involves exploring the 
nature of good and evil through the lenses of justice and the 
law. The tension between the role of human being in society 
and that of agent often figures prominently, as in Mississippi 
Burning, Betrayed, Silence of the Lambs, Thunderheart, and 
The X-Files. Agents are portrayed not as types, but as what 
late twentieth century mainstream American popular culture 
calls individuals. 

For this “kinder, gentler” FBI agent, justice and truth are 
as important as law and order. They are inextricably linked, 
part of the same ideological scheme. As aresult, the criminals 
sought are usually those who can be universally despised, by 
both the left and the right, with serial killers, white suprema- 
cists, and religious fanatics being three of the favorites. The 
preferred targets of today’s pop culture Special Agents must 
be those who prey on “innocent” victims and who disrupt 
culturally held notions of right and wrong. They must be 
indefensible from almost any position. White supremacists 
and serial killers make appropriate and important public 
enemies in movies and on television because they tend to 
victimize women (Silence of the Lambs, Twin Peaks) and 
African-Americans (Betrayed, Mississippi Burning)—further 
oppressing already disempowered groups. And who can 
argue with protecting these people from evil white men, 
whether they are from this world or the next? Ofcourse, such 
a stance puts the blame for the problems of women and 
African-Americans on the shoulders of a few sick individuals, 
ignoring larger, more overwhelming and complex social forces. 
Focusing on these crimes and criminals implies that society 
would work well for everyone if we could just get rid of those 
few people trying to ruin it for everybody. Twin Peaks, of 
course, took this one step further, increasing the complexity 
of the criminal(s) by involving the supernatural. This most 
recent portrayal constructs an agent for whom interest in good 
and right is also an interest in order and balance, a perfect 
description of Dale Cooper. 

That the image of the deeply human, flawed but caring 
and dedicated Special Agent began its widespread appear- 
ance in the midst of Ronald Reagan’s first term indicates a 
changing popular dialogue about the role of law, order, and 
justice during that period. The agents in Mississippi Burning 
provide a study in the changing image of the Special Agent. 
The characterizations and the narrative together point the 
way toward a revision of the negative picture of the Bureau’s 
role in the civil rights movement. The movie, a fictionalized 
version of the investigation into the murders of three young 
civil rights workers (one black, two white), portrayed the FBI's 
role in the civil rights movement in a more positive light than 
had come to be widely believed. The film also addresses the 
issue of law and order versus justice and deals with the 
question of whether or not one must do/become evil in order 
to combat it. The film does this by making the two main 
characters agents and playing them against one another—the 
first, an unsympathetic but deeply dedicated, young, by-the- 
book outsider, and the other, an older, more experienced, less 
rigid native of the area. Ultimately, justice triumphs at the 
expense of the rules, and the younger man learns a lesson in 
flexibility and fighting evil. By making the white antagonists 
unremittingly evil, the film can comfortably champion bend- 
ing the rules to defeat them—and the audience can cheer as 


enough to the cause and the poor African-Americans who can 
hardly move or speak for fear of the whites to allow the FBI 
agents to get away with not completely legal maneuvers in 
order to save the day. Despite the criticisms leveled at director 
Alan Parker for his politically incorrect foregrounding of the 
white FBI agents and his stick-figure presentation of African- 
Americans, part of the portrayal rings true: at the time and 
even today, most Special Agents are white males." 

The move toward Agent Cooper continued throughout the 
rest of the eighties, with such movies as Betrayed, Manhunter, 
Black Widow, Feds, Flashback, and The Untouchables. The 
Untouchables, like Mississippi Burning, was a period piece, a 
look at the pre-Bureau federal investigations of gangsters. 
Kevin Costner lent the right white hat, family man image, but 
the film was careful to let us know that he was not perfect. 
Andy Garcia added a touch of ethnic diversity to the good guys’ 
side. The other films mentioned portrayed the FBI in its 
current struggles against the evils within our borders and 
ourselves. Notably, Debra Winger played federal agents in 
both Betrayed and Black Widow—although the character in 
the latter is not an agent of the FBI. Opening up the image of 
the agent to include women presumably presents us with a 
more egalitarian, less sexist FBI, while at the same time 
playing on the audience’s assumed sexist attitudes in the 
exploration of good and evil. In Betrayed, for example, the 
tension between human emotion and the role of the agent 
complicates the good/evil dichotomy. The female agent finds 
herself attracted to the white supremacist she is investigating. 
Being a woman and therefore apparently highly susceptible to 
that sort of conflict, Winger’s character addresses the notions 
of good and evil, role and self, and the tremendous gray area 
where the lines get drawn. While the film ultimately ends in 
a narratively simple fashion, it further complicates the image 
of the agent as actively thinking and living those cultural 
conflicts, as we will see Cooper doing down the road. The FBI 
agent, especially if female, must be constantly concerned with 
the role he or she plays in society, walking a tightrope between 
being an ordinary human being and a federal agent. The 
struggle to do good and defeat evil offers the pop culture 
Special Agent the opportunity to be a “real hero.” Despite the 
conflicts, the tension, and the danger, the agent knows that he 
or she is on the right side and must ultimately do the right 
thing. Such an image creates a less archetypal hero than the 
G-Man of old, with the obvious tensions played out to impress 
upon the audience the monumental nature of the agent's task. 


‘The current image of the agent is disciplined but not dogmatic, 


psychologically adept and sensitive without being academic. 

This image has continued into the 90’s with such work as 
Silence of the Lambs, Point Break, Thunderheart, and of course, 
Twin Peaks. In Silence of the Lambs, the crime-solving 
becomes secondary to the struggle of the female agent and her 
relationships with the male figures, especially Hannibal Lec- 
tor. The serial killer being sought gets considerably less 
screen time than the one already behind bars, and Lector is 
clearly the most compelling character in the film. By pitting 
the brilliant sociopath against the less intelligent, lower class, 
but deeply committed Clarice Starling, the film constructs a 
straightforward dichotomy between good and evil, compli- 
cated by the machinations of Section Chief Jack Crawford 
(Starling’s supervisor) and asylum administrator Chilton. The 
tensions in the film revolve around images of gender, class, 
and sexuality. That the film plays these out in the form of a 


“Although women have worked in secretarial and clerical 
capacities throughout the history of the Bureau, the first 
women entered agent’s training at Quantico in 1972. Women, 
African-Americans, Latinos, Asian-Americans, and Native 
Americans together still make up less than twenty percent of 
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complex psychological game with serious consequences only 
makes the conflict seem clearer and larger, more universal, 
less ideological. This dichotomy speaks to a cultural conflict 
as well, a thread of hostility between classes and education 
levels in which too much education or intelligence becomes 
dangerous. The film marks Lector’s inhumane actions as 
aberrant, but at the same time his class symbols place him in 
a specific, otherwise normal category. In addition, Clarice has 
pulled herself up from a disadvantaged, working class child- 
hood to a middle class career, while the advantaged Lector 
must be restrained and incarcerated. The gender and sexu- 
ality lines drawn here are equally important, since Clarice is 
initially sent in to interview Lector because she is female and 
attractive. Jame Gumb (the killer) complicates the issues of 
sexuality and gender, too, in a fairly obvious way. But in the 
image of the FBI agents, Crawford and Starling, the film traces 
out the implications of constructing oneself as a federal agent. 
Crawford struggles to consciously deal with the other charac- 
ters as he thinks he should, according to his FBI training. 
Starling, on the other hand, will step outside the prescribed 
roles to further the investiga- 
tion. Within the context of a 
film populated mostly by male 
characters, this trait becomes 
distinctly feminine. In both 
Thunderheart and Point Break, 
the young white male Special 
Agent struggles to reconcile 
his personal beliefs and iden- 
tity with the requirements of 
his job. In both these films, 
released within a year of each 
other, the job loses as the pro- 
tagonist discovers that he can- 
not be an agent and still be 
true to himself. This negotia- 
tion process between agent/ 
person and good/evil forms 
the core of these films and of 
the image of the FBI agent in 
current popular culture. 

Needless to say, the good/ 
evil tension of the law enforce- 
ment genre informed much of 
what Twin Peaks was about. 
Largely through the character 
of Special Agent Dale Cooper, 
the series explored the poten- 
tial power of good against evil, 
eventually answering the question of whether one can fight 
evil without succumbing to it—sort of. Cooper's enemies, the 
brilliant but sociopathic Windom Earle (shades of Lector) and 
the demon Bob, helped create a black and white battlefield of 
the program, if not of the narrative. Playing against the 
traditional conflict between local and federal law enforce- 
ment, his closest allies in Twin Peaks were the local law 
enforcement officials, Sheriff Harry Truman and his depu- 
ties.'2 On this field the white male protagonists and antago- 
nists struggled not just for the bodies and souls of the female 
characters, but for the souls of us all. Because the villain of 
the piece was a supernatural being, the solving of a crime 
quickly took on cosmic proportions, with Agent Cooper all that 
stood between us and evil. 

Dale Cooper’s appearance seemed anomalous in the 
nineties, marking him as part of a breed long gone, making 


122For a more traditional, and very funny, version of this 
conflict, see the early part of FWWM. 
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him initially a humorous anomaly. But his appearance also 


connected him in a clear way with a long past image of the FBI 
agent as the morally pure hero, the upholder ofa particular set 
of values by which he himself lived and died. He was clearly 
not a seventies Special Agent—“the phone tapper, the bed- 
room bugger, the blackmailer; the scandal monger, the racist, 
the character assassin; the poisoner of the well of intellectual 
and political freedom.”'* In fact, Cooper as an image incorpo- 
rated parts of all of the past and present characterizations of 
the Special Agent, with one exception. He worked alone, like 
the action-detective influenced G-Man."* His loyalty, decency, 
and clothes were indicative of the fifties era domesticated 
agent. But into those earlier types he incorporated quirki- 
ness, sensitivity, insight, and a sense of struggle which have 
to varying degrees personified the most recent era agent. He 
combined all of the characteristics of the last decade, some 
from previous decades, and none at all from the seventies. 
Cooper's slicked-back hair, square jaw, black suit, loyalty, 
and dedication all point to the set of values and images being 
called New Traditionalism.'s New Traditionalism, mostly 
constructed and promoted by 
advertising, appears as the 
popular designation fora nos- 
talgia- and fear-induced 
lifestyle or perspective which 
emphasizes “family,” “values,” 
and “quality.” Created by 
and targeted at white, middle- 
class heterosexuals in their 
thirties and forties, New Tra- 
ditionalism often appropri- 
ates images which call up a 
certain kind ofnostalgia. This 
imagery often includes an up- 
dating of the fond remem- 
brances of childhood and 
youth. Twin Peaks certainly 
wasn't a New Traditionalist 
narrative, but it was part of 
the same cultural conversa- 
tion. Cooper's image could 
initially conjure up some of 
the same nostalgia that the 
New Traditionalist advertise- 
ments do, for the same group 
of people. Cooper's dedica- 
tion to truth and right and his 
charmingly old-fashioned loy- 
alty to the Bureau also smack 
of a return to the domesticated, Jimmy Stewart-style agent. 
Cooper's superior Gordon Cole (hilariously portrayed by the 
show’s co-creator David Lynch) provided a humorous take on 
that careful, “play it close to the vest” image—all confidential 
communications were rendered public by virtue of Gordon’s 
near-deafness. While | make no claims for Lynch and Frost's 
intentions, David Lynch is known for seeing the weird in the 
mundane and for creating images of darkness and lurking evil 
in everyday life—the dark underbelly of the nostalgic images 
that make up New Traditionalism. Nothing is ever as it 
appears, and that holds true for our hero as well. 

The fears which drive much of New Traditionalism—fear 
of aging, of loss of cultural hegemony, of expectations unful- 
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14FBI agents always work in pairs, never alone. 

3James B. Wehmeyer, “New Traditionalist Narrative,” un- 
published paper. Perfect examples of New Traditionalist 
narratives include Thirtysomething and most Ethan Allan 
furniture commercials. 


filled, of changed roles in a changed world—ran as undercur- 
rents of 7win Peaks. To address these fears, brought into the 
open by the murder of Laura Palmer, the powers that be sent 
Agent Cooper, whose appearance would immediately reas- 
sure the townsfolk of the existence of order, justice, and right. 
Some of Cooper's crime-solving techniques, however, added a 
post-modern twist to the character and the tale. The medita- 
tion, dream interpretation, visions, and rock-throwing showed 
the audience a changed Special Agent, if not a changed FBI. 
Yet lest the audience conclude that the FBI had gone off the 
deep end, allowing rampant use of mystical crime-solving 
techniques, Twin Peaks from time to time brought in Albert 
Rosenfield, the inflexible, scientific forensics expert. Albert’s 
place in the construction of the popular culture Special Agent 
at first seemed to be that of a throwback to the old-style, 
Hoover era agent. Disdainful of local law enforcement efforts 
and clearly bound by his training and the rule books, Albert 
exemplified the typically negative traits of the FBI agent. That 
his unrelenting sarcasm and rudeness covered a deeply 
caring man was revealed when Sheriff Truman threatened 
him with violence after a par- 
ticularly nasty remark on the 
occasion of his second visit to 
Twin Peaks. Albert made an 
impassioned speech in which 
he claimed adherence to the 
principles of non-violence ad- 
vocated by Gandhi and King— 
“While | will admit to a certain 
cynicism, the fact is that | am 
a naysayer and a hatchet man 
in the fight against violence.” 
He finished by telling the sheriff 
that the foundation of his 
methods was love—‘I love you, 
Sheriff Truman.” Both con- 
structed from and constrained 
by a definition of maleness 
which Hoover drew from his 
own childhood and codified, 
Albert also struggled to iden- 
tify and express his feelings. 
This revelation of a conflict in 
Albert's persona sets him apart 
from the older image he ini- 
tially seemed to represent, 
moving him into the realm of 
the FBI agent as driven by an 
image of good and right that 
he struggles to personify. Unlike Albert, with his disdain for 
anything not completely scientific, Cooper's willingness to rely 
as much on unorthodox methods as technological ones dis- 
tanced him from his more recent ancestors, while at the same 
time placing him closer to his demographic contemporaries in 
the viewing audience. His ability to reconcile Bureau proce- 
dure with mystic methods and make both work made him 
seem more human, more accessible, more heroic. Although 
much of it was played for laughs, the “New Age” crime fighting 
techniques Cooper employed became an important element in 
the unfolding mystery, with the dreams as much a part of the 
mystery as the crimes themselves. 

As an example of the newest issue Special Agent, Dale 
Cooper negotiated the tension between his roles, but not 
without difficulty. In his relationship to Audrey Horne and his 
collaboration with the Bookhouse Boys regarding her abduc- 
tion, Cooper stepped outside his role as agent and outside the 
bounds of the law to do the right thing, as he saw it. Carefully 
acting off duty, he avoided the appearance of impropriety that 


actions would have been deemed unacceptable in the seven- 
ties, but the last decade has seen a shift in attitude toward 
public servants. Equally disillusioned with public servants 
and the system in which they work, the people of this country 
received news of the Iran-Contra scandal with little surprise 
and a certain cynical acceptance. When the system does not 
allow for expedient “justice,” the moral high ground appar- 
ently requires that it be bypassed. The separation of the pop 
culture image of the FBI agent into two different roles created 
a situation in which Cooper could act as a private citizen in 
ways that would not be allowed in his organizational role. This 
tension between roles speaks to a cultural tension being 
played out at both the public and private levels, in the media 
and in people’s lives. Even when he was suspended during an 
investigation of his activities, Dale Cooper, private citizen, 
remained committed to the notions of justice and right that 
decency requires in the New Traditionalist arena. Such 
notions are being reclaimed in this strategy as the fears that 
drive it make justice and right seem increasingly distant. 
Almost twenty years have passed since the Efrem Zimbalist 
model agent went out of style, 
and the cultural discourse 
that among other things has 
lead to the separation be- 
tween the roles of agent and 
citizen has intervened to make 
the previous models obso- 
lete—and to make Dale Coo- 
per the perfect agent. 

After exploring the nature 
of good and evil in humanity 
and beyond, Twin Peaks fi- 
nally confronted the nature 
of good and evil in law en- 
forcement. Can one fight evil 
without becoming evil? The 
recent public interest in and 
attention to widespread cases 
of police brutality would sug- 
gest that the current answer 
is “no.” As the series ended, it 
suggested a similar answer. 
Played out in the person of 
Special Agent Dale Cooper, 
the question takes on cosmic 
significance, however. The 
question can no longer be 
restated with “crime” taking 
the place of “evil.” Twin Peaks 
framed the question so as to separate the two, thereby also 
separating “law” and “good.” By moving the issue beyond 
simple questions of crime and solving it, Cooper takes the 
image of the FBI agent beyond the simple stereotypes of good 
guy and bad guy. After making a heroic foray into the other 
side, witnessing the dissolution of Earle, and rescuing Annie, 
Special Agent Dale Cooper was apparently caught by the 
forces of evil. Unlike earlier images of the FBI agent, Cooper 
was neither immune to evil nor evil to begin with. By saving 
the day before he was possessed, Cooper could be a positive 
image, a heroic figure who sacrificed himself to save human- 
ity, or at least Twin Peaks. Because he almost made it, hope 
for the triumph of good remains. The answer is an ambivalent 
and ambiguous “no,” then. The image of the FBI agent as 
exemplified by Agent Cooper comes out of our confusing 
cultural dialogue about public and private roles, and good and 
evil. Dale Cooper was dedicated, positive, eccentric, deeply 
human—and Hoover would have hated him. 

© 1994 Michele Malach 


characterized the seventies image of the FBI agent. His a 
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This is the fourth in our series of international reports. We've already covered Germany, Australia, and, most recently, France (way back 
in WIP 8). We have more articles on the way and hope to get to them soon. Our thanks to Douglas Baptie (publisher of the fine February 
24 and Where Angels Play newsletters) and Hugh Spearing for the following reports. We invite other readers from around the world to send 


in their own articles on the Twin Peaks phenomenon uxthin their own countnes. 
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My Mother Calls it Piling 
by Douglas Baptie 


Check an atlas. Britain is that 
funny-shaped island off the coast of 
Europe. The political map is slightly 
more complex and was deliberately de- 
signed to confuse American tourists. 
Suffice to say, when you talk about 
Britain, you mean collectively England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Northern Ireland 
(though technically you then enter the 
realms of the United Kingdom). The 
relationship between Britain and the 
USA has a long and varied tradition. 
Most importantly, we gave you this lan- 
guage, the Beatles, TV, and the 
MacLachlan clan. You gave us Coca- 
Cola, Bugs Bunny, and Twin Peaks. 
Sounds fair to me. 

Britain’s first encounter with Twin 
Peaks came with the release of the ex- 
tended “European” version of the pilot 
in February 1990, a full two months 
before the series began in the USA. My 
own understanding of how the alter- 
nate ending came about differs slightly 
from the explanation given in Wrapped 
in Plastic’s video round-up (issue 4). It 
seems that Lynch was contractually 
obligated to deliver whatever his next 
project was to European markets, and 
as this was to be TP, he and Frost 
decided to film an ending to provide a 
complete story suitable for release. 
Given the fact that so few American 
shows ever make it across the Atlantic 
at all, and TP was likely to suffer the 
same fate, this seemed the wisest op- 
tion. (Remember, at this stage the se- 
ries still had to be tested on an Ameri- 
can audience.) The release garnered 
coverage only in specialized magazines, 
and it was not until reports began to 
filter over from the USA about this weird 
new soap from the creator of Blue Velvet 
that anyone began to pay attention. 

Most homes in Britain receive only 
four TV channels (two public service, 
two commercial), and it is only in the 
past few years that satellite and cable 
channels have begun to make any im- 
pact on viewing habits. After a brief 
bidding war, the public service BBC 
network emerged as victors with the 
rights to screen TP and scheduled it on 
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BBC2, the “artier” of its two channels. 
The head of programming at the channel 
felt that TP had the potential to become 
a great success. The BBC and British TV 
in general pride themselves on being 
purveyors of quality and innovation (a 
moot point) to a sometimes receptive 
audience, but to be fair they do occa- 
sionally let the odd loonies in to do their 
stuff, i.e. Ken Russell or Dennis Potter. 
Twin Peaks didn’t begin until October, 
although it could have begun earlier. 
The strange reason given for the delay 
was the availability of the aforemen- 
tioned video, but that’s British logic for 
you. 

It has to be said that the hype for 
Peaks was incredible and quite unlike 
any other TV programme that I can 
remember, except for major sporting 
and cultural events. Interest came from 
all sectors of the media—tabloid dailies 
like Today ran “Peaks-weeks’ coving the 
fashion of Peaks, interviews with the 
stars, and dished dirt on the sex and 
drug scandals of the residents of 
Snoqualmie, whilst The Sunday Express 
serialised extracts from Laura’s diary. 
The TV arts programme The Late Show 
set the scene for the pilot with the excel- 
lent Lynch retrospective For One Week 
Only, which featured contributions from 
the likes of Jack Nance, Jennifer Lynch, 
and David Lynch himself. 

When the series finally aired, the 
critics were somewhat cool to the whole 
affair, but nevertheless, all the publicity 
had obviously worked. The pilot screened 
on Tuesday, October 23rd at 9:00 p.m. 
(with a repeat showing late on Saturday 
night), a slot that was to become Peaks’s 
home for the next nine months or so. 
This first episode pulled an audience of 
7.16 million (from a population of ap- 
proximately fifty-eight million)—not bad 
for a supposed minority channel where 
the average highest rating in any given 
week hovers around the five-to-six mil- 
lion mark. Research afterwards indi- 
cated that up to ten million people had 
actually tuned in at some point in the 
show, but the average viewer only 
watched sixty-two percent of the whole 
show! 

Despite all the hype, little was pro- 
duced in the way of merchandise, and 
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fans had to make do with copies of the three authorised 
books and imports of American items like Cooper’s tapes 
and the trading card set. Later, as a special promotion to 
tie in with the release of the whole series onto video, 
purchasers could collect tokens and claim exclusive T- 
shirts and lapel badges. Julee Cruise’s 
rendition of “Falling” climbed sales. In 
one newspaper interview, Angelo 
Badalamenti indicated that a second vol- 
ume of incidental music from the series 
was to be released, but unfortunately this 
came to nothing. 

Although Peaks remained a popular 
topic of discussion, audiences fell away 
rapidly, and by the middle of the second 
season, fewer than three million were regu- 
larly watching, with only seventy thousand 
bothering with the weekend repeat. The 
show was to make headlines for other rea- 
sons in April of 1991 when the newly created 
Broadcasting Standards Council, set up to 
monitor standards of taste and decency on 
TV, delivered its first verdict after receiving 
complaints about the Madeleine murder se- 
quence. The BSC agreed that the scene had 
gone beyond “acceptable limits,” and though 
the organisation has no real power over broadcasters, the 
BBC instigated the occasional minor cut in future possible 
problem scenes so as not to incur the wrath of the authori- 
ties. These cuts were later reinstated on video. 

By the end of June, the series ended quietly (it had been 
shown almost without break from the previous October) 
with most commentators agreeing that it had long over- 
stayed its welcome. Viewing figures for the final episode 
(3.74 million) indicated that quite a few people tuned in 
deliberately to see the resolution. The show stayed in the 
public eye as it began to appear on video, culminating in an 
infamous twenty-four-hour-plus Peaks marathon at the 
Prince Charles cinema in London, where hardy Peaks fans 
enjoyed a riotous weekend courtesy of the video distributors. 
The most noticeable aspect of the event was 
something that even to this day remains 
something of a hidden aspect to the whole 
phenomenon—that 7P is next in line only to 
The Rocky Horror Picture Showwhen it comes 
to communal audience participation. To 
give you the full flavour of the event, it’s 
perhaps easiest to quote from Kevin 
Jackson’s article for The Independent that 
appeared on March 2nd, 1992: 

“Aseach new episode rollsaround, 
the cheers get louder and the laughter 
more raucous. A mini-orchestra of 
kazoos rasps along with Angelo 
Badalamenti’s lyrical theme tune as 
the opening credits roll, and when 
Badalamenti’s ‘cool jazz’ motif edges 
up, four hundred sets of fingers 
snap along to the beat. 

“Watching the crowd here is an 
object lesson in the birth of oral 
traditions...The Bird!’ is what the Peakies have 
soon learned to yell when the opening shot of a 
robin pops on screen; ‘Chimney!’ matches the 
second shot; and ‘Dick!’ greets every fresh appear- 
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ance of Richard Tremayne, the effete, pretentious 
Brit who may or may not be the father of poor Lucy’s 
child. 
“Levels of applause also grow at once wilder 
and more discriminating as the hours go 
by: the credit ‘David Lynch’ is met with 
mild approbation when it signals his 
presence as producer, whoops of delight 
when it indicates his appearance as FBI 
boss Gordon Cole and mass hysteria 
when it reveals that Lynch is the direc- 
tor of the show’s final episode. (Film 
theorists may deride the auteur theory 
as vieux chapeau, but it’s alive and 
kicking in Peaksland.) And the up- 
roar which is provoked by the credit 
‘Sherilyn Fenn’...verges on riot sta- 
tus.” 
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3-D glasses are an optional extra, 
by the way. 

Twin Peaks: Fire Walk With Me 
opened here in November 1992. Critics 
were, as expected, split on its merits. 
Some dismissed it outright; others were 
more cautious, recognising that the film did 
have a certain something. By the time of its release onto 
home video, a few writers were to proclaim it as somewhat 
of a modern classic. Either way, the cinema-going public 
didn’t know what to make of it and largely stayed away. By 
Christmas it had all but disappeared from general release. 
As was noted in the special FWWM issue of Video Watchdog 
(issue 16), the British version of the film was completely 
barren when it came to subtitles, something that caused a 
fair degree of confusion and annoyance. At the same time, 
this made for an all-together more powerful film, most 
notably during the infamous nightclub scene where the 
audience was required not only to absorb the scene visu- 
ally, but also decipher it aurally, a frustrating yet stimu- 
lating experience. 

Quite what the future holds for TP in Britain remains 
unclear. There is still a sizable level of interest in the 
show, but perhaps that familiar British 
reticence precludes a satisfactory level 
of organisation and participation. Of 
course, as a country we have out own 
tradition of producing popular and in- 
fluential cult product—The Prisoner, Dr. 
Who, the various Gerry Anderson series, 
all of which continue to attract a moti- 
vated fan base. It would be a shame if 
Twin Peaks, which was, after all, the great- 
est TV show of all time, should be allowed 
to disappear slowly from our memories. 
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Wrapped in Too Much Plastic? 
by Hugh Spearing 


For weeks the television station had been 
announcing that a new and rather exciting 
programme would soon be hitting our screens; 
and indeed when Twin Peaks was first broad- 
cast on October 22, 1990, the channel got 
what it wanted—their second highest audience ratings 
ever. 
But by the middle of TP’s second season run in April 
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ence,” and ‘a godawful mess.” The prob- 
lems with the film that annoyed most Brit- 
ish critics were its disjointed feel, length, 
and the predominance of the incest theme— 
atopic Britishers generally avoid and deny. 
The film’s prospects were basically nil 
before it even had a chance. Of course, 
not all the reviews were bad. One kind 
critic said, “The film poses both questions 
and answers for the audience and Laura 
herself, making her descent into self- 
destruction more complete.” The pre- 
miere was held at the Cambridge Film 
Festival (the very town where | live), and 
the screening wasa sell-out. Neverthe- 
less, the film fizzled at the box office 
and sank into obscurity, only playing 
for about two weeks in most of the 
British cinema locations. 
Because of FWWM'’s failure to 
impress critics and the general au- 
dience here, TPshrinks further from 


1991, the programme was becoming 
something of a liability to the channel 
as audiences fell and fell. While seven 
and a half million people watched the 
series pilot and the discovers of Laura 
Palmer’s body, only two million stayed 
to find out who the killer was. In this 
article I look at the time span of October 
1990 to November 1992 when Fire Walk 
With Mewas released, and how TPfaded 
from universal acclaim to cult status. 
The show was broadcast at 9:00 
p.m. on Tuesday nights and repeated on 
Saturday nights at 11:15 p.m. The origi- 
nal public perception of the series was 
that it would be very different and off- 
beat compared to anything else seen on 
TV. The station’s advertising campaign 
was based on the off-the-wall laughs, 
and when those laughs appeared to 
vanish in the second season, so did the 


audience. 
One of the first reviews called it people’s minds. The consensus was 
“strangely compelling and that it was simply too weird for main- 


stream television in Britain, and that 
as soon as the narrative pace slowed, 
the audience dropped off. maa 


surreal....For once, remarkably, the 
programme matched up to the hype,” 
and it was this type of review that 
brought audiences in for the first 
season. For most people, all they 
can remember now are “coffee and 
donuts’ or “the dwarf,” the show’s 
trademarks. During the first few 
weeks of the show’s life, Britain 
was awash with hype and mer- 
chandising, which included “I 
killed Laura Palmer” T-shirts, The 
Secret Diary of Laura Palmer by Cs lc ‘Cy - 
Jennifer Lynch (which became a D OL 
number one paperback best 

seller), and “Falling” by Julee Cruise, which became 

atop ten hit single. And of course, there was the Twin Peaks 
Murder Mystery Board Game—a real collector’s item! 
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One ofthe most interesting critiques on the series came ‘Sherilyn Fenn; Middle: 
from Dr. William Roberts, a TV analyst, who commented, the “Dangerous” photo 
“Asever David Lynch provides us with a feast ofintrigue and supplement forEmpire 
black humour. He combines quirkiness with an underlying magazine; Bottom: part 
menace in a way that is very unusual and very rhapsodic, of the extraordinary 
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creating a very entertaining series.” 

Really, though, the show created a love-it-or-hate-it 
attitude. The series’ strange and alluring power mesmerised 
a relatively small number of people. I soon came to the 
conclusion that the general population of Great Britain 
would not appreciate a dancing dwarf or a beautiful Asian 
woman being turned into a wooden drawer knob—not 
because viewers wouldn’t understand it, but because it was 
so far removed from the usual D.H. Lawrence, E.M. Forster, 
or other classical adaptations that are thrust on our British 
televisions every year. 

The most shocking and frenetic sequence (Madeleine’s 
death) was watched only by hardcore fans, and still fewer 
watched the final episode. When 7TPreturned as a film, the 
critics who acclaimed the television series dismissed the 
movie. Described by various reviewers as “doodling dressed 
asart,” “strictly for Peaking, you have been warned,” “avoid 


at all costs,” “a laborious nightmare,” “a tedious experi- 
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Goku Goylan Tuteruiew 


John Boylan, as most of our readers know, played the quirky 
Mayor Milford in Twin Peaks. Mere moments before this 
issue was to be shipped off to the printer, we learned some 
sad news requiring a quick rewrite of this introduction. Mr. 
Boylan passed away on November 16. Our condolences to 
his family. Those of us who did not know him personally will 
never forget his wonderful TP work that perfectly captured 
the elderly public servant who introduced the Twin Peaks 
Access Guide with these words: “My advice to those who 
visit is to get out. Get out and enjoy the weather and 
whatever.” Bill Abelson interviewed John on March 13, 
1994. Billtranscribed the interview, which was edited by Bill 
and John Boylan. 

Anderson: How did you come to be up for role of Mayor 
Milford? 

Boylan: Well, apparently, the screenplay was written, and 
was being shot when they decided they needed somebody 
of my age and stature—particularly my age—and my agent 
here in Seattle got me a go-see, and I went to see. I read 
some lines and they gave me the part. 

For which I was happy. It was a nice scene. But I was 
only a day actor in that particular role. And then later, they 
apparently liked the character and wrote some more scenes 
for him, and asked me to come to L.A. for shooting. And in 
the interim, | had been cast at Seattle Repertory Theater in 
Much Ado About Nothing, and the theater manager would 
not tolerate my absence. He wouldn’t fill in for me—which 
is understandable, they operate on a budget and I was 
receiving equity rate there. So! told my agent to get in touch 
with somebody in L.A. to tell her that the only availability I 
had for at least six weeks would be Mondays. To which they 
agreed! Good God! 

I had to get up at 4:30 on Monday morning and dash to 
our Sea-Tac airport to catch a plane to L.A., getting there at 
6 or 6:30, and I was met at the airport by a limo and taken 
to the soundstage. And that went on for about six weeks, 
we shot a bunch ofepisodes. I was very happy I was because 
I enjoyed the work, I enjoyed the cast, and particularly | 
enjoyed the directors. Very good work; their capability was 
very evident. 

BA: So you enjoyed watching Twin Peaks as a whole? 
JB: Yes, | would, having worked with many of the princi- 
pals. 

BA: Did you become friendly with some of the other actors on 
the show? Obviously you weren't around much of the time, 
but.... 

JB: No, | wasn’t, and asa result I didn’t get a chance to be 
with the people as much as I'd liked to have been. I had to 
be back Tuesday morning for a student’s matinee at 11 
a.m., and I was in L.A. at 7 a.m. So it was really a tough 
proposition. But I made it. 


I was rather pleased. An old actor—whose name 


escapes me, Good God!—and who | knew, was cast as my 
brother. And I was elated, I thought we’d have a series of 
times together and meetings, chatter— 

BA: But he was bumped off by the young lady. 

JB: Right! The following episode he was bumped off and he 
was deader than a doornail. I had a scene with him, on the 
deathbed. Dammit it, I have the galloping something-or- 
other about my memory, I’m slipping on names! But it 
doesn’t matter. Invariably they come back to me. 

BA: Most of your scenes were with Robin Lively, who played 
Lana, the pheromone-radiating young lady. 

JB: Yeah, we had some rather wild scenes together. | fell, 
according to the film, deeply in love with her charms. She 
caused my brother’s death. He only lasted one night in the 
motel, and died of exhaustion! 

BA: Well, at least it was under the auspices of wedlock. But 
the return of your character to Twin Peaks after the pilot gave 
you a chance to flesh him out. In the pilot, it seems that 
Dwayne Milford is simply a very addled old fellow, and then 
he became cantankerous about his brother’s doings. But 
then as time went on he showed graciousness, and we saw 
his romantic side, and a skeptical side. Were you surprised 
that they kept calling you back to do more and more? 

JB: Well, | didn’t question it. | assumed that they had some 
reason in mind to embellish the role. It didn’t matter to me, 
I was very busy in characterization and trying to do the best 
possibie job that I can do for those scenes. | was very happy 
with it. It was a pleasure to me because | had very little 
chance to develop any kind of a character, but then when 
it kept reoccurring, it gave me an opportunity, and I became 
a little benevolent, and a little more understanding of 
things. It was a good role, | liked it. 

BA: They didn’t contact you about the Twin Peaks film, did 
they? 

JB: No. | didn’t have a job in that. 


- BA: How much of the characterization was John Boylan, and 


how much written in by the writers and instilled by the 
directors? 

JB: Well, see, the way I attack a character—one uses 
imagination, and develops a person. One of the things | 
learned was to become as familiar as possible with a 
character, who is figment of my own imagination, and my 
own only. The director and the screenwriters, they can’t 
supply me with the person, I have to find it myself. And one 
of the things I do, I write a biography of him. The Mayor of 
Twin Peaks. Where he started, how big the family was that 
he belonged to, what his father did, what his mother was 
like, how happy he was as a young man, or how unhappy; 
his dreams, that in many cases did not come to fruition; the 
fact that he was the Mayor indicated that he was a man of 
some substance, although somewhat of a fixture. People 
just thought of him as the Mayor and that’s it, and had 
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forgotten that he’s a human being. | wrote, it must have 
been, a dozen pages longhand. It was the biography of the 
Mayor of Twin Peaks. Good, bad, or indifferent, it was mine. 
It can’t be anybody else’s. 

BA: Well, | thought it was very good. I’m terribly curious 
about the biography. What was his life like before the events 
we see, what did he do before becoming mayor of Twin 
Peaks? 

JB: He was born near there on a farm. He was educated 
at the community school and later studied for law, and 
spent his time in the law library reading. He always had 
tucked away in a little corner of his psyche a desire for the 
prospect of something exciting occurring to him. He led an 
uneventful existence as mayor of a small town. He was 
respected, and elected again and again. 

The event with his brother that made him absolutely, 
violently involved with this hussy—his brother could not 
stand such rich living!—he suddenly realized this may be 
the opening to what he had always wanted for himself, 
searching with great vehemence. And the thought he had 
was “Oh my God, I hope | can make it physically.” And the 
rest was in the laps of the Gods. Whether he’d (ultimately) 
make it, I don’t know. 

BA: He’d never experienced anything like this with his wife 
of 50 years? 

JB: No, not this kind of wonderful licentiousness. He 
promptly forgot all about her. 

BA: Do you suppose actors have always done this, or is this 
more a modern thing, to write a biography? I mean, it’s 
interesting to hear that. You had a character that was only 
on for about five minutes each week, and yet you were 
creating an inner life just to take it to the maximum. 

JB: Well, that’s the only honest way to approach it. Else you 
do it as a “Well, I’m only on for five minutes, what the hell. 
Who is he? He’s nothing.” He’s important, he’s alive, in my 
mind. And when I’m in front of a camera, he is gracious 
enough to show himself. But it’s my imagination that does 
it. And I feel that it should be done, because as Henry [the 
Old Actor in The Fantasticks] said, “There are no small roles, 
just small actors.” 

BA: In the pilot, he’s kind of a one-note joke, but later you 
have lines like, “I’ve been lonely, and I apologize for my 
boorish behavior.” Toward the end of Twin Peaks, the ratings 
were falling off, and I’m wondering if you perceived in those 
last episodes any loss of enthusiasm among the Twin Peaks 
people as they sensed the project was not going to endure. 
JB: | didn’t notice it, although I can’t say that it did not 
occur. I fail to see why it should have been, because in spite 
of the fact the ratings were dropping off, that’s nothing new 
in Hollywood. And they, I felt, as I feel any actor has, had 
a debt of obligation to the viewing public. They are investing 
their money, and they have something coming, and it 
should be the best that you can provide. 

I can’t say that I noticed anything. It might have been 
so, but I rather doubt it. Of course, | was away as much as 
I was there. 

BA: I don’t know if it was the meteoric rise in their popularity, 
or a sense that the plots were becoming too diffuse—I've 
heard that David Lynch kind of had to pull Kyle MacLachlan’s 
teeth to get him to be in the movie. He didn't want to become 
a Star Trek actor, where people only associated him with 
Twin Peaks. 

JB: Well, | don’t know. I wasn’t too near him. Although I| 
had scenes with him. But I kind of sensed a disquietness. 
Whether he was under the gun about the thing, or what, 
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but he did seem to me kind of nonplused at times. Not in 
front of the camera, but in his normal places. Too bad. Of 
course, you can’t run a play forever. Although he actors 
would prefer you to do so. They’re not all Mousetraps that 
run seven or eight years. 

BA: What was the nature of your interaction with the two 
main producers, David Lynch and Mark Frost? 

JB: Well, my dealings with them were at the very beginning, 
and when they got around to injecting me into the things 
later on, I didn’t see much of them. I’d ask questions about 
them, and they both seemed quite busy. But | think both 
of them, from what I have seen and heard—it’s not often you 
can find people that you find actors raving about, but the 
cast was 100% for them. ; 

BA: Well, that speaks well for the show. What did you make 
of the whole metaphysical element of twin Peaks— “the owls 
are not what they seem,” and all like that. How did you feel 
about the scene when you're tapping on the microphone, 
saying “is this thing on?” and then you’re suddenly The 
Giant. 

JB: The injection of that coloring into the scene—person- 
ally, I didn’t like it. Because it’s, to my mind—of course, to 
a more learned person than I it may have vast meanings. 
But to me, it was the intrusion into a scene. And | felt that, 
if it’s capably acted and honest work, and the script is good 
enough, | think it would go by itself with out that. That’s my 
opinion. 

BA: So you didn't necessarily care for that bizarre side of 
Twin Peaks and of all the riddles...? 

JB: Well, | thought that created a lot ofinterest. And I didn’t 
mind it too badly, but I had a sneaking feeling that they were 
overdoing it. That’s my opinion. 

BA: | think a majority of the American TV viewing public felt 
that way. Then you have kookier people like me... 

JB: Well, there’s no accounting for things that happen. | 
once did a shoot in Canada for Paramount. It was a good 
story. Then the film came out. And in order to meet this 
current need, | guess, it had a couple of extraordinarily 
demonstrative sex scenes. Really injected them into the 
picture, and I felt they weren’t necessary. Wasn’t in any 
scene of mine, but I felt the story took a plunge. 

There’s nothing wrong with sex scenes! I’m not a 
bluenose or anything of that nature. But the fragility of the 
structure of the script is always present, and somehow you 
cannot fool with it too much. It’s got to bear the story. You 
know? And I had the feeling there was somewhat of this 
going on [in Twin Peaks]. Someone wanted to—whether it 
was successful or unsuccessful, | don’t know—to buoy up 
the story. 

BA: Well, there were a lot of stories going on simultaneously. 
There was some sort of mystical commentary there, but it 
was pretty hard to decipher. Do you have any view of Twin 
Peaks’s place in TV history? Certainly you feel it was a 
quality show, I can tell... 

JB: Yes, indeed. 

BA: ...but do you think it has affected TV since then, or that 
the cult following will endure? 

JB: Well, it’s interesting to me, I never paid too much 
attention to cults and cult following, but then I began to 
realize that the people who wish to keep this alive are honest 
people. They are really sincerely devoted to that story. Their 
reaction to the whole structure is pleasing to me. | think in 
screen history, this thing will survive. Twin Peakswill. It will 
be to a degree, in my estimation, a milestone. It’s unusual. 
And different. And strong. And I said before, except for 


some of the metaphysical deviations, which | didn’t entirely agree with, | think that they 
will last. But maybe the deviations are more important than I would think. But! never, 
as | said, paid any attention to the growth and presence of the cult. But the people who 
like this and continue to like it have my respect. It isn’t just a passing thing to them. 
BA: You made an appearance at last year’s Twin Peaks Fan Festival in Issaquah. Will you 
make it again this summer? 

JB: | certainly will look forward to being there. That'll be nice. 

BA: I’m sure us fans will be delighted to see you. Do you remember, were there one or two 
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of the directors you enjoyed working for particularly? 
JB: Yeah, there was a couple, but jeesh, they escape me. 
I can’t remember their names! Oh yeah! Diane Keaton was 
good. She knew what she was doing, asa craftsman. I must 
have had four or five or six different ones. 
BA: Apart from Twin Peaks, I’m wondering when your acting 
career began, and why you got into it. Is it something in your 
blood, something you have to do, like so many actors say? 
JB: Well, | was cast ina play in high school. And I think the 
taste and sound of the applause got me. | wanted more! 
[Laughter] But actually | didn’t really work—I went into the 
theater as a professional actor for the noble sum of sixteen 
dollars a week. It was in the midst of the Depression, and 
one had to work real hard to keep a living. After I left 
Philadelphia and | placed my fate among 
5,000 other actors in New York City, I discov- 
ered that the people who survived had an- 
other means of income. Whether it was they 
were lucky enough to have a wealthy father, 
or... lwasn’t. My father died when I wasa little 
boy. But I managed to keep going, and I would 
get jobs. I was cast in shows on Broadway. 
But then sometimes the show would close 
after four weeks of rehearsal, and your income 
would close. 

I was in a bar one time on 


Miss LaGalliene said to me one time: “Mr. Boylan, you'll 
forgive me—but you smell. Why?” But that was one of the 
things that made me capable of going on. 

BA: Do you have any stories from New York theater in the 
30’s, perhaps about anyone whose fame has endured? 
JB: The only people | have memory of—they don’t amount 
to much. I mean most of them are dead! When I think of it 
I shudder. 

I do remember one amusing instance. A fine actor by 
the name of Henry Hilt had attended the Academy of 
Dramatic Arts in London, was a theatrical person and had 
great promise. We had known each other as young men. 
We were cast together [often], but he was a lazy bastard. He 
didn’t learn his lines properly, and was constantly in search 
of an easy way to learn them. He would follow 
me around [onstage], and | would tell him to 
get the hell out and make up his own moves. 
He thought if he went up [forgot his lines] | 
could help him. 

One time we were doing the Opening Night 
performance of the restoration comedy She 
Stoops to Conquer in Philadelphia. The Act I 
curtain rose, and proceeded with all the prom- 
ise of being an acceptable performance—until 

the end of the first act, when 
Hilt cast about for a line and 


West 27th Street, not far from 
West End Avenue, and there 
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was a fellow mumbling that 
anybody that wanted to could 
find a job. Well, that was an 
impossible situation. But I 
found my way beside him as soon as I could, bought him a 
beer, and said “Where can I find these jobs?” He said you 
just go out, 6 or 6:30 in the morning, to United Fruit Lines. 
Their pier was not far from that hotel. He said, go to the 
hiring hall, register with the stevedore, and when they’re 
are filled and he calls for cleanup, raise your hand. You can 
start at as much as 41, 42 cents an hour, and you'll always 
have work cleaning the holds of United Fruit Lines. 

And I went down for my first job around 9:00 that 
morning, and the first thing I did was pick up a big hose and 
start sluicing everything into one corner: rats and bananas 
and spiders and everything but the horrible smell. The 
smell would never go away. I walked out at 10:00 that night, 
and the guy said, “We'll finish up in the morning, and you're 
a foreman. You get 59 cents an hour.” 

BA: After one day of work? 

JB: I was the only one who was working! (laughs) 

BA: You had a lot of gumption! 

JB: Most of the guys, or a good portion of them, would work 
a few hours and then get paid. Go buy a bottle of muscatel, 
and that’d be the end of it. They’d never get back. But I 
discovered I could make enough money to keep me and my 
family back in Ohio, my mother, going. And I was elated. 

There was only one problem. After working in the hold, 
the smell came away with you, in your clothing, in your flesh 
and everything else, and very often if there was an audition 
to make, or a rehearsal, and | didn’t have time to get back 
to Greenwich Village where I was staying to clean up. And 
people began smelling this person beside them and I began 
getting a reputation. Eve LaGalliene — did you ever hear of 
Eve LaGalliene? 

BA: No, I haven't. 
JB: You haven’t? Oh God. She wasa fine, fine actress. Well, 
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third act! And suddenly one of 
the great comedies of its time 
jumped forward to Act 3. Itwas 
especially important because 
an influential newspaperman was there, and was capable 
of being scathing, really vicious if he felt he was being 
hornswaggled, or viewed an inept performance. 

All of a sudden there was shouting backstage. “Get the 
director! Get the director!” “What the hell can the director 
do about it!” We were 40-50 minutes into the show, which 
had a standard run of 2-1/2 hours. Hilt, in the interim, 
kept on with all the confidence in the world. The Stage 
Manager asked if I would go out and try to get it into the 
second act. I had the opening speech in that act, a 
commanding one. 

Unfortunately, the person who | cued to come in was 
not on stage. 

There was nobody there except this loudmouth son of 
a bitch doing Act 3. I had changed into costume for Act 2, 
and so walked out there with the wrong costume. Finally 
we got off stage and Hilt was persona non grata. Nobody 
would talk to him. Nobody would look at him. 

When the curtain call came, there was uncertainty over 
whether to take one. I said “My God, of course we will take 
a curtain call.”. We walked out to somewhat confused 
applause—nobody knew what the hell was going on. 

When the review appeared in the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
we were all astounded. It said it was an adept treatment of 
arather wordy play. He didn’t quite understand the second 
act, but nobody saw the second act except us, in our minds! 
Well, Hilt was quite encouraged and emboldened by this 
and asked if he could keep close to me onstage. | told him 
to shut his trap and if he came closer, I'd clobber him. That 
was one of the most incredible experiences | ever had. 

Another time I went to audition in New York for the 
Theater Guild, which was highly prestigious. I was called 
back, which was a great opportunity, and invited to a tea 


. 


of the Guild. I went to this with my buddy Gerald Gould, 
who was absolutely nuts, a crazy guy. 

We came out in the late afternoon. The elevator stopped 
and the Director the Theater Guild came out, and greeted 
me by name! | thought “Oh my God. I’m in.” She was 
carrying a little dog, and her woman companion was also 
carrying a little dog, to walk along the sidewalk in New York. 
There was a long silence. 

Finally, to my horror, I heard “Arf!” It was my friend, 
barking at the little dogs. Damn dogs went nuts. By this 
time the car was quite full and there was absolute mayhem. 
Everyone was afraid they'd get bit. | was told later I didn’t 
need to go to the callback. 

There’s something else he liked to do. In New York City 
the intersectionsare so busy the cars edge over the crossing 
lanes for pedestrians. Well, when he crossed the street, he 
would look forward eagerly to any sedan that would stop 
and block his passage. He would walk up to it, open the 
back door and go right through it—leaving both doors open! 
BA: And at some point, you left this and went to live in the 
steel mills. Why did you leave acting for awhile? 

JB: | had to be back in Ohio. My mother was quite ill. And 
while I was there, I went to work in the steel mills to make 
as much money as| could. That was in October of ’39, and 
World War II began in Europe. And I decided that this crazy 
life | was leading in the East wasn’t quite what I should be 
doing. I started as a laborer. When | left the industry in 
1975, I was First Manager of a steel mill. Found it to bea 
fascinating business, it really was. 

BA: Did you yearn during those 36 years to be back on stage? 
JB: Yes! did. On occasion, but my jobs kept me busy, and 
Iwas getting better jobs. But we hada university in our little 
town of Lewiston, Pennsylvania, and I knew the head of the 
department. And on occasion, | would take a role in the 
university theater, and talk at times with the graduate 
students. The Irish theater has always been my love, the 
great Irish theater. People don’t know enough, really, about 
how much the Irish theater has produced—in the way of 
playwrights and actors. 

BA: What, then, caused you to get out of the steel industry 
you were successful in and get back into this thing? 

JB: | retired. And once again, I made sure | had an income. 
So now I’m back in the theater. 

BA: You must have a drive to doit, or you wouldn't have flown 
to LA for those six straights weeks on Monday. 

JB: Oh, sure. It’s the damndest drive in the world. You 
can’t fathom how much you need it when you spend time at 
it. Well, it’s an art form. I regard it as such. And I regard 
acting in a very serious way, and attempt to do the most 
honest job that I can. But when we came up here from 
Pennsylvania, because of my daughter and her husband 
and our only grandchild, | began looking around at the 
theaters in Seattle and became elated! And once again, | 
was beating my way to the casting agent. And I’ve hada 
quite a number of plays I've liked out there. I haven’t done 
anything for quite awhile in the theater, regrettably enough. 
There aren’t too many roles for a man of my age. They 
certainly don’t offer me those nice choice little things like 
Marchbanks or Mercutio [Romeo and Juliet]. No, I’m lucky 
if they give me Friar Lawrence, or Henry in Fantasticks. 
BA: What’s the biggest role you've had in your career? And 
also the most fulfilling role? 

JB: Well, | think the most powerful role I ever had was in 
a play called Judgment Day, written by Elmore Rice, around 
the instance in Nazi Germany of the burning of the 


Reichstadt. They burned the Reichstadt and blamed it on 
a poor ineffective little guy from Holland who had Socialist 
connections. And that of course gave them “reason” to go 
out and kill all the Socialists. And it did place the Nazis in 
power, around 1937, ’38. Popular reaction, | guess. 
BA: What was your part in the show? 
JB: The Nazis made the mistake of having the trial of the 
accused, open. And all the correspondents from the 
freedom-loving countries were there. And my character 
took advantage of this to actually turn the tide, turn the 
tables, entirely against the Nazis, and showed just by 
thought and eloquence just how false the accusation was 
and who really did burn the Reichstadt. He was purposeful. 
One of the most pleasant parts I ever had was in 
Outward Bound, written by a British playwright back in the 
20’s. I did it in the 30’s. The scene was aboard ship and 
there was a bartender and various passengers aboard the 
ship come in and out of the bar, and various stories about 
their lives are generated. A young man named Tom Pryor 
took it in — he was a drunk. About two-thirds of the way 
through the play it becomes evident that everyone on board 
the ship is dead. And where the ship is going, is the 
reckoning. Eternity. And I enjoyed doing it very much, and 
what I also liked was several years later | did the play again, 
and | played the old bartender, Scrubby. First I played 
young Pryor, and years and years later, maybe 20 years, | 
got the job of Scrubby. 
BA: AndSleepless in Seattle, [have toask you how you came 
to be in that. 
JB: My agent got me a go-see, and | went to see the director. 
She wasa fine director, Nora Ephron. Wasn’t much ofarole 
[Elevator Operator who lets Meg Ryan and Tom Hanks onto 
the Observation Platform of the Empire State Building], but 
it was fun. 
BA: Were those scenes actually filmed at the Empire State 
Building? 
JB: No, it was all filmed out at Sands Point Naval Station. 
All those big hangers are out there, and they converted one 
into a sound stage. 
BA: And it was a heck of a nice look that you gave Meg Ryan 
while she’s leaving the elevator. 
JB: Oh ho ho, God. 


‘BA: Did you have any thoughts, while Twin Peaks was on, 


ideas for scenes like “Gee, why don’t they do a scene in the 
Mayor’s Office, or show us where Dwayne Milford lives, or 
any— 

JB: I didn’t really. Sometimes this is misdirected, but 
generally I have faith in the script, that the scriptwriter has 
the job of telling the story, and by God he’d better tell it right. 
Oh, I can’t say that at times! didn’t wish for a choice scene, 
of course I did. But overwhelmingly | feel that the writers 
are a vitally important part of the production, and one 
should be guided by them. 

I had a beautiful speech, and I felt I really did it well, in 
the pilot that never appeared. About the danger to children 
and young people. 

BA: ‘Cause all you see now is him just babbling away 
incoherently. 

JB: He looks a little on the senile side. Which is what they 
wanted. 

© 1994 Bill Abelson 
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One of the biggest criticisms leveled 
against Twin Peaks was that the program 
was too confusing. Some critics went so far 
as to label the show “impenetrable.” After 
all, the show had a huge cast and numer- 
ous complicated plots. If you hadn’t been 
watching it from the beginning—or if you 
missed an episode or two in the middle— 
you were hopelessly lost. 

While some claim that Twin Peaks’s 
complex nature wasa primary cause for the 
show’s downfall, others believe that the 
show’s complicated structure was its most 
engaging feature. Both viewpoints may be 
right. The complexity of Twin Peaks was 
certainly an appealing factor, but when the 
show splintered into a number of minor 
(and inconsequential) subplots, it lost some 
of that appeal. 

Author Brad Chisholm used Twin Peaks 
to illustrate what he called the “pleasures of 
complex viewing” in a 1991 essay for the 
journal, Critical Studies in Mass Communi- 
cation. Chisholm claims the writers of Twin 
Peaks “exceeded the average number of 
simultaneous plotlines” that television au- 
diences were used to seeing. Most serial 
dramas on television featured four or five 
plotlines per episode and rarely stretched 
storylines over more than four or five weeks. 
Twin Peaks, by contrast, regularly featured 
twice that many plots in storylines that 
lasted monthsrather than weeks. Chisholm 
states that many Twin Peaks fans “consid- 
ered the unending plotlines and unfathom- 
able occurrences central to the show’s ap- 
peal.” 

In order to understand better just how 
complicated and expansive many of Twin 
Peaks’s stories are, we've “graphed” all the 
show's major plotlines. As you can see, the 
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series packs a lot into thirty episodes. 
Each major plot is represented by a 
horizontal line. In some cases, where a 
plot evolves into another (e.g. Leo is 
braindead, and later Shelly and Bobby 
care for him), the line is both dashed and 
solid. The beginning or ending of a plot 
is represented by bullets. Diagonal lines 
indicate where plots branch off into (or 
flow into) others. The storyline involving 
Josie Packard is disjointed due to Josie’s 
lengthy disappearances from the show. 
Her plotlines, however, are directly con- 
nected, and so we've represented the 
story “gaps” with connecting arcs. Final- 
ly, we've separated the first season from 
the second with a vertical dashed line. 
The chart reveals some interesting 
patterns. For éxample, it clearly indi- 
cates a dividing line between episode 
2009 and 2010. In 2009, Agent Cooper 
solves the Laura Palmer murder, a story 
that dominates the series from the be- 
ginning. With that storyline concluded, 
the show’s creators introduce a number 
of smaller storylines in the following epi- 
sode. Six new major plots are started 
(among them: Cooper is framed, the 
Black Lodge mystery is introduced, Ben 


James, Donné 
investigate La 
Bee 


Cooper's investigation of the Laura Palmer n 


Audrey inve: 


Ben Horne's Ghostwood Real Estate De 
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goes crazy, Evelyn Marsh blackmails James, etc.). By episode 2016, most 
of these storylines conclude, and a series of new plotlines begin (Cooper/ 
Annie romance, Save the Pine Weasel, Miss Twin Peaks, etc.). 

It’s easy to see that the second half of the second season consists of two 
parts. The first part, which begins at episode 2010, is where Twin Peaks 
receives the most criticism. Many of the storylines in this seven-episode 
span are simplistic to the point of silliness. Ben Horne’s Civil War fantasies, 
Andy and Dick’s involvement with Little Nicky, and the marriage of Dougie 
Milford all serve as “space fillers” so that the show’s huge cast would have 


something to do. 


Meanwhile, Cooper and Earle’s chess game and the characters’ 
subsequent involvement with the Black Lodge practically simmers in the 
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background. Mark Frost himself commented on this phase 
of the series in WIP 9: “In retrospect, | think the Windom 
Earle story started too slowly. Laura was a very hard act to 
follow in terms of storytelling, and we probably should have 
come out of the gate a little quicker with the Windom Earle 
story.” 

Once the Laura Palmer plot concludes, the makers of 
Twin Peaks decide to use a variety of shorter plots to sustain 
the show’s huge cast instead of launching another all- 
encompassing mystery. Unfortunately, most of these small 
storylines are isolated entities, existing and unfolding on 
their own. But Twin Peaks works best when its characters 
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are components of a larger plot such as the Laura Palmer 
mystery. (The show seems to get back on track near the 
end—too late to save the show from cancellation.) 

Mark Frost was right. Had the Windom Earle story 
been “up and running’ earlier, the show might have stayed 
stronger for alonger period of time. But, asthe chart shows, 
that story was initially lost in a collage of meaningless mini- 
plots. In the end, Twin Peaks may have collapsed under its 
own weight, losing its momentum to fractured subplots and 
silly storylines. 
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Dear Craig and John, 

While your interview with Al Strobel in WIP 11 was 
interesting and enjoyable, | am not satisfied with his 
explanation of the circle imagery in the show, and I do not 
think that this interview should be the final word on the 
matter. Don’t get me wrong—everyone is entitled to his own 
ideas—but I am searching for an explanation that is sup- 
ported by the show and the movie, at least until Lynch or 
Frost themselves can shed some light on the matter. 

First of all, we must distinguish between circles and 
Yin/Yang. There are no physical images of Yin/Yang in 
TP—only circles, broken circles, and rings. While Yin/Yang 
is visually depicted inside a circle, it has nothing to do with 
the meaning of circles. As Al Strobel and other readers have 
pointed out, Yin/Yang is a symbol of fused opposites— 
dichotomy—which is, of course, a major theme in TP, a 
theme separate from the circular (cyclical) theme. I am not 
an expert on Yin/Yang, but from what I have gathered, I 
believe it is depicted within acircle because Yin/Yang forces 
originate in the egg of chaos (I wish it were depicted in an 
oval!). 

In the show, Mike said, “Bob and I, when we were killing 
together...we had this perfect relationship—appetite, 
satisfaction...a golden circle.” To me, it seems that this 
circle of killing and satisfaction is inherently evil. Mike 
broke the circle by refusing to kill anymore, making a 
broken circle a good thing in this case. Perhaps, as Al 
Strobel suggests, things have “gone awry” between Mike 
and Bob because this circle was broken, but keep in mind 
that Mike is the one who broke it, and he did this for a good 
purpose (to stop the killing). 

From evidence in the show and film it seems that Bob 
has continued his own cycle of killings, perhaps in partner- 
ship with Mike’s Arm (the Little Man). Note that in the 
original FWWM script in the scene above the convenience 
store, the LM says, “Everything will proceed cyclically.” 
Later, Bob and the LM join hands and say “Fire walk with 
me” as a circle of fire appears in the room. This circle is 
apparently an entrance to the Red Room. The circle of 
sycamores is another entrance, and remember in Coop’s 
dream Bob appears to be worshiping a circle of candles 
(circle of fire?). 

In the movie, the circle of fire is missing, but we have 
Teresa’s ring. When Al Strobel says that the “symbol is the 
evil,” is he referring to the ring as a whole or just the Owl 
Cave symbol? The fact that Lynch used the symbol on the 
ring suggests that the evil is also connected to circles. It 
seems to me that whenever Bob kills, something is cycling 
(repeating) and/or acircle is present: static electricity on a 
TV (in Teresa’s home), the ring (Laura), the fire alarm 
(Jacque), and the record player (Maddy). Additionally, Bob 
turns on the ceiling fan when he abuses Laura and places 
the letters of his name under the ring finger. As I have 
stated in a previous letter, the word “bob” itself means to 
cycle up and down (as in floating on the water). 

While these circles appear to be connected with Bob, 
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this does not mean that every circle image in the show is 
necessarily evil. For instance, Coop’s ring may not be a sign 
that he will be Bob’s next victim; it might very well be a 
symbol of the Palmer case coming full circle when he solves 
it. I think it is important to remember, however, that the 
problems of many of the characters in TP are cyclical, and 
it is often fear that prevents the characters from breaking 
these cycles. For example, because Ed is afraid of hurting 
Nadine, he is unable to further his relationship with Norma. 
These cycles also lead to much pain and suffering (food for 
the Little Man?). Nature itself is cyclical, but one would not 
consider it to be evil. It is interesting to mention that Bob 
and the other Lodge membersare closely tied to nature, and 
perhaps this is why they operate in cycles (Laura mentions 
in her diary that she is angry that nature protects Bob). | 
would suppose interpreting the cyclical imagery depends 
on how you view the world, but it seems to me that many of 
the cyclical themes in TP can be directly related to Bob. 

I hope that some day we can find out from either Lynch 
or Frost what the intentions of this imagery were meant to 
be. Whatever their intentions, it is amazing how many 
people have come up with so many different interpreta- 
tions, and this is a sign of the real quality of the show. 
Andrew Prock 
Pottsville, PA 


Dear Craig and John, 

I only started watching Twin Peaks when it began its 
run on Bravo, but now I’m completely hooked! In response 
to the “Donnavs. Donna’ debate in WIP 12, lagree that Lara 
Flynn Boyle was often irritating, but I can’t see Moira Kelly 
playing Donna in the series. She did well as the innocent 
trying to be bad in FWWM, but I think Boyle was more 


‘interesting as the lost Donna. I mean, psychologically, it’s 


fascinating that Donna would try to be Laura, who always 
led the life of America’s sweetheart. Obviously, Laura was 
not, and | think Donna was tired of being good. 

Boyle had a lot of scenes that were amazing. When she 
confronted Laura’s grave, it was engaging to watch her talk 
of her anger; that scene deserves a few pats on the back for 
Boyle. I think eventually the character of Donna was made 
too tough, and through it all, she became boring. 

One other thing. The night Maddy dies, the Log Lady 
tells Cooper that “the owls are in the Roadhouse.” Cooper 
replies that something is not right. When at the Roadhouse 
we see the touching scene where Bobby is bewildered, 
Donna cries, James consoles, and Cooper sees the Giant. 
Are the owls simply a broad mysterious term, or isit adirect 
reference to the giant, the waiter (“I’m so sorry’), and the 
Lodges/ Red Room? 

By the way, are most of your fans male or female, or is 
it pretty equal? 

Jessi Halloran 
Minneapolis, MN 


The “owls in the roadhouse” comment probably refers to the 


Giant, and perhaps the waiter, but it might also mean 
something more general—that the Roadhouse is a focus of 
supernatural happenings, a sort of nexus. 

It’s impossible for us to know many details about our 
readers aside from the letters we get and the ones we meet 
at conventions. As for your specific question, sometimes 
even letters can be deceiving, since some names (Pat, 
Gerry,...Jessi) aren't immediately identifiable as male or 
female. Our guess, though, is that the breakdown is roughly 
seventy percent male, thirty percent female. 

On the subject of owls, however, consider the next note. 


Dear Craig and John, 

“The owls are not what they seem” does not refer to Bob. 
It refers to Windom Earle. (Check out Episode 2015 where 
Cooper passes right by Earle at the Great Northern.) Owl is 
a codeword for Windom (Wisdom = Owl); “are not what they 
seem” means he is in disguise. Note how easily Earle 
charms Donna. Evil (Earle) is not what it seems. Note also 
how just a small distraction from Annie (at the Double R) or 
Caroline’s picture (at the Great Northern) prevents Cooper 
from nabbing Windom. “The owls...” is a warning to Cooper 
to be at his utmost vigil (no love affairs). 
Ray Lee 
Springfield, VA 


On the other hand, Ray, remember what Catherine Coulson 
mentioned in WIP 13—that the owls referred to extraterres- 
trials. So while Earle might—we emphasize might—fit that 
bill, it should not be exclusively applied only to him. 


Dear Craig and John, 

AT first glance I was disappointed with your X-Files 
issue. After all, thisisa Twin Peaks magazine, and although 
the X-Files obviously has similarities to TP, I could not fully 
appreciate the articles since I don’t have satellite TV (which 
broadcasts XF here in England). 

However, the rest of the issue made up for it. Dan(a) 
McMillen’s report on the filming of Fire Walk With Me was 
very interesting and showed the real fun that everyone had 
working with Lynch. 

Thank you for, at last, acknowledging Madchen Amick. 
For me she was the real cherry of TP. Her scenes in the 
series had comedy, drama, and a real feeling of sensuality. 
Considering Fenn’s Fatal Instinct, Lara Flynn Boyle’s Baby's 
Day Out, and MacLachlan’s Flintstones, it’s nice to see one 
TP actor who hasn’t sold out. 

I think both actresses who played Donna were great 
Donnas, but they were very different Donnas. 

Lara Flynn Boyle played a Donna distraught over her 
best friend’s death and then tries to stay strong while her 
world collapses around her. She was the original Donna, 
and | will always envision her playing the role, no matter 
how annoying | find her character. 

Moira Kelly shows Donna’s innocence as the town good 
girl led into Laura’s “bad girl” life. This is the Donna of the 
secret diary, who dreams of boys taking her dancing and 
treating her like a princess. She reminds me of Maddy in 
the series. 

What happened to your international Twin Peaks re- 
ports? How about the 7P cult in England? And what about 
Keith Wilson’s comic parody (WIP 6)? I was looking forward 
to that. 

Lastly, Dan McMillen talks of a TPcalendar. They have 
TP calendars!! For what year? And are they still available? 


William McGeough 
England 


You should be happy to see an international TP report in this 
very issue—and about the U.K., to boot! For these articles, 
we're always at the mercy of overseas readers who decide to 
send them in, William. Although we've had this one for quite 
a while, but just haven't had room to put it in! We love 
publishing these— it’s just that it takes time to get around to 
everything! (Same with the “Unseen Twin Peaks.” Based on 
the mail we’ve received, this is a popular feature, and we 
enjoy doing them. But they keep getting crowded out. They 
will return, though!) 

Keith has been very busy with lots of projects for lots of 
companies. Someday, he'll get around to the TP parody. 
We're eager to see it, too. 

Remember our “Wonderful & Strange” editorial in WIP 
13 where we mentioned that there were things we wanted to 
do in our second issue that we still haven't gotten around to? 
One was a feature on the TP calendar. It was produced by 
Landmark calendars for 1992 and by now is long out of print 
and a much sought-after collectors item. For more info—stay 
tuned for our article! (We'll get to it someday.) 


Dear Craig and John, 

I was absolutely delighted to pick up the very last copy 
of Wrapped in Plastic 12 at my local comic shop, as I am an 
avid fan of The X-Files. Initially | found, as you both did, that 
many of the episodes were too farfetched for my tastes; the 
first one I saw was “Jersey Devil,” which I heartily agree was 
“just silly.”. But as I continued to tune in, | found the 
program growing on me, not just because of the occult 
subject matter, but also because of the sexual tension and 
obvious chemistry between its two leads, Fox Mulder and 
Dana Scully. 

Chris Carter acknowledges that he got inspiration from 
the early seventies TV series Kolchak: the Night Stalker. 
Carl Kolchak, a news service reporter, was allowed to face 
a wide variety of myths and monsters. Mulder and Scully 
are mostly up against UFOs, genetically mutated people / 
creatures, and the dead (as you folks pointed out). Why? 
well, it’s my feeling that since the show centers around FBI 
agents, the creators have endeavored to have most of the 
“monsters” be either government-created menaces or crea- 
tures the government has been trying to cover up the 
existence of. While both programs dealt with cover-ups 
(Kolchak’s stories were almost always suppressed by pres- 
sure on his news service from the government or local 
police; other stories his boss simply refused to believe or 
print), The X-Files offers us something wonderfully new. 
Agent Mulder is our ally in the government against the lies 
we are being told. Therefore, despite our paranoia, the 
newer show actually offers us more hope than the older one 
did. I also think that Carter probably agrees with me that 
in their desperation to avoid repeating themselves, the 
creators of Night Stalker had Kolchak face some 
embarrassingly ludicrous opponents. (In one episode, he 
meets an immortal Helen of Troy!) By accepting repetition, 
XF endeavors to avoid similar disasters. 

Another positive thing about XF is the obvious attrac- 
tion of its leads which—thank God in Heaven!—Carter says 
will not be consummated. The little glimpses of jealousy and 
interest, coupled with the verbal sparring, are far more 
delightful than a full-blown affair could be. 

I am still confused as to how a ‘zine about Twin Peaks 
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could suddenly devote almost an entire issue to another 
series, despite your commentsin the “Wonderful & Strange” 
column. Still, since | am not a Twin Peaks or David Lynch 
fan, I should not look a gift horse in the mouth. (Though I've 
seen about twenty-five percent of the TPepisodes as well as 
Lynch’s films Eraserhead and Blue Velvet, | just am not into 
his vision. It is simply a matter of personal taste; | am not 
saying I do not think Lynch is a good director.) 

By the way, who are the people in the family portrait on 
the back cover? I recognize Agents Cooper, Mulder, and 
Scully, but not the others. Are they all from TP? The one 
on the far left reminds me of Crawford, Agent Starling’s boss 
in Silence of the Lambs. Since that film also deals with the 
FBI, maybe you could give it some coverage in a future 
issue. 

I must say your ‘zine is very impressive in look and 
content. I hope the comic shop decides to carry your 
companion ‘zine, Spectrum, as well, so | will have a chance 
to sample it. 

Georjean M. Fraina 
Trumbull, CT 


Thanks, Georjean. Since several readers have asked, here's 
the back cover lineuponWIP 12, left to right: Agent Rosenfield 
(Miguel Ferrer), Agent Cooper (Kyle MacLachlan), Agent Cole 
(David Lynch), Agent Jeffries (David Bowie), Agent Mulder 
(David Duchovny), and Agent Scully (Gillian Anderson). 
President Eisenhower is in the picture frame. Why him? 
‘Cause that’s what the FWWM lobby card (upon which the 
drawing is based) pictured. (We considered deleting it, since 
it presented compositional problems for the art.) The framed 
picture on the left side was supposed to show a UFO flying 
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amongst the Douglas Firs (giving some thematic balance to 
the drawing), but the craft got chopped off. Oh, and several 
folks— including readers who watch The X-Files—thought 
the woman on the right was supposed to be TP’s mysterious 
Diane. Nope. 


Dear WIP, 

Well done! I thoroughly enjoyed your X-Files issue of 
Wrapped in Plastic. It was worth the wait, and the issue 
reflected a tremendous amount of hard work and research. 
This was the best and most thorough examination of XF 
that I have seen. 

The following comments are not meant to downgrade 
the excellence of this issue. These are just observations 
that I thought of while reading this issue, and I wanted to 
relay them to you. 

1) Your color choice for the Wrapped in Plastic logo on 
the cover was weak. While it showed up great in Fox 
Mulder’s hair, it tended to fade as the eye traveled toward 
the right on the cover. A better color choice could have been 
made. But at the same time, | look at the cover, and I have 
no idea what would be a great choice. 

2) The typeface for the articles was too small. I know 
that you were strapped for space, and you chose a smaller 
typeface to squeeze more copy into the magazine. I would 
have done the same thing. But this small typeface made it 
alittle difficult to read. For example, at times! found myself 
having to reread lines because | would accidentally skip a 
line or two by accident. And on page 7, | got down to the 
bottom of one column, and suddenly there was a footnote. 
| had never seen the footnote number while I was reading 
the text. I had to go back and search. 
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3) [loved seeing the reproductions of the XF advertise- 
ments from TV Guide and the sidebar on the radio commer- 
cials. Too often, TV series’ advertisements, promotions, or 
commercials are forgotten by collectors or fans. Does 
anyone remember or have copies of the Twin Peaks Christ- 
mas commercials or the funny commercials that aired when 
the show came back after being on hiatus during the second 
season? 

4) The Wrapped in Plastic Television Rating System on 
page 10 should have been at the beginning of the Episode 
Guide. It almost got lost being on the second page of the 
Guide. But once again, | know that you had a problem with 
space, and | emphasize that it almost got lost. 

5) [ loved some of your suggestions for the series. On 
page 12, you suggested an episode of Mulder’s past in the 
violent crimes unit—a very logical suggestion at an appro- 
priate time with Gillian Anderson’s impending pregnancy 
leave. Perhaps they could do an episode of how Mulder 
caught Luther Lee Boggs, and Brad Dourif could reprise 
that role. Wouldn't that be great? But I think the ultimate 
dream for an X-Files and Twin Peaks fan (like myself) would 
be to have Fox Mulder and Dale Cooper team up on some 
cases. | know, I know. That’s impossible! But what a pair 
those two would make! 

6) On page 13 in the comments on “Ice,” you state, *...a 
scene that is misplaced in context of the rest of the series, 
which Anderson herself has noted.” Where exactly did 
Anderson note this? I couldn’t find this in your interview 
with her, or did I just completely miss it? Or was it in 
another magazine? You should have indicated where 
Anderson noted this. 

Rick Kelsey 
Arlington, TX 


We have to agree with almost all of your comments, Rick. 
More specifically: 

1) We realized too late that there was a problem with the 
cover logo. Part of it was the result of the layout: the logo had 
to work against both Mulder’s dark hair and the extremely 
light background. The safe choice would have been to 
choose, say, a bright red for the logo, although that would 
have destroyed the cover’s color design, so we took a chance 
on the green/ blue logo. Didn't work, though! 

2) We use two type sizes for WIP. Most of the issues are 
9-point. For a while the letters and “World Spins” sections 
were 8-point. Forrecent issues, we've had togo 8-point all the 
way in order to get everything in. WIP 12 was also 8-point, 
although for the episode guides we used a sans serif type- 
face to squeeze more text in. But the type size was the same 
as all other recent issues. 

3) We don't have the TP television commercials on tape; 
does anyone out there have them? 

4) You’re correct, but the page layout didn't allow it. 

5) Not all XF/TP fans would want to see a Mulder/ 
Cooper crossover! 

6) Dumb mistake on our part. Anderson talked about the 
scene in Starlog Platinum 2. 


Dear Wrapped in Plastic, 

I’ve been subscribing for a year now, and | love your 
magazine. I do have one complaint—it is bi-monthly. If 
you're really having trouble keeping everything within 
thirty-two pages, you should consider doing a thirty-two or 
twenty-four page monthly publication. | find it hard waiting 
two months for each new issue. but when it arrives, it never 


disappoints. 

The X-Files issue was great. I really liked the episode 
guide. For deja vu on “Squeeze,” the killer’s waking up 
every thirty years is from Stephen King’s It, in which “it” 
wakes up every thirty years to feed. I think you should do 
a TP episode guide in the same format. 

You asked if TP made an appearance on ABC’s Fortieth 
Anniversary Special. Yes, avery brief one: Cooper ison the 
phone with Harry, and he says, “I know who killed Laura 
Palmer.” 

You should be happy you missed Sleepwalkers. It was 
a terrible movie, a complete waste of time. But it was pretty 
funny. The sad thing is it wasn’t trying to be. 

I’ve always thought there should be a TPcomic. | think 
it would adapt very well in comic book format. If it costs a 
lot, charge a high price. I’m sure most, if not all, of WIP’s 
readers would buy it. 

Your next issue looks cool. How can you fit in all those 
features and still have room for a large letters column? I 
hope the TP Festival report is as detailed as last year. I can’t 
make it to Washington, so your report is the next best thing. 
I think the Festival should alternate coasts each year, as the 
Dark Shadows festivals do. 

Finally, did you guys like The Stand? You didn’t 
comment on it. 

Joe Runkle 
Mount Joy, PA 


Thanks for the kind words, Joe. Responding to your com- 
ments in order: 

Right now we think a monthly WIP would be a bit of an 
overkill, of too much of a good thing. Not to mention we’d all 
collapse from exhaustion! It’s difficult enough getting it out 
bi-monthly. Sales are steadily on the rise, but not enough for 
us to consider a monthly schedule quite yet! 

Even if every WIP reader bought a Twin Peaks comic, 
that still wouldn't make the project economically feasible 
without charging something like $15 for a basic thirty-two 
page color comic. Full color is really expensive unless you’re 
printing lots of copies! 

You know by now that wecouldn’t fit everything into WIP 
13—without expanding to forty pages! The Festival report 
was shorter this time around, only because many parts were 
virtually the same as the previous year, and we didn’t want 
the report to be redundant. 

Actually, we did a mini-review of The Stand in WIP 11. 
All in all, we liked it. The ending wasn’t great—but then, it 
wasn't inthe original novel, either. But up to that point, it was 
a fun ride. 

And speaking of a TP episode guide.... 


Dear Wrappers, 

Kudos to your terrific coverage of The X-Files in issue 
12. If the spirit of Twin Peaks lives on in the television 
universe, the XF (rather than the character-driven Picket 
Fencesand Northern Exposure) keeps the “search for strange- 
ness” motif alive. although I may disagree with some of the 
ratings given (I refuse to believe that even the worst episode 
is equivalent to Mork and Mindy), | completely respect them, 
coming as they are from such an intelligent standpoint. | 
have never seen a magazine showcasing critical expertise of 
this caliber. You've heard this before, but well done! 

All this leads me to wonder why you haven't given a 
similar treatment to episodes of Twin Peaks! The Epi-Log 
episode guide is very thorough, but it is lacking a critical 
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commentary of individual installments. After seeing the 
work you produced for The X-Files, | can only wonder what 
you could do for the flagship series of the magazine. I’m 
sure you would be as objective in this format, and | am 
curious to know which subplots you thought were not quite 
up to snuff (I know /won’t be joining the James Marshall fan 
club). 

Any chance you'll give Hill Street Blues episode guide 
coverage in Spectrum? 
Scott Dietsch 
Brooklyn, NY 


So is there a groundswell out there for our doing aTwin Peaks 
episode guide in the same formats that we used for The X- 
Files, Lois & Clark, Homicide, and Kung Fu? Early on we 
didn’t think it necessary; the show had only been off the air 
for a year, and the issue of Epi-Log with their TP episode 
guide was easily available. Now, of course, that issue is 
tough to find. (Apparently, they are going to republish it next 
year, although it will be spread out over three issues, making 
the cost fairly expensive for fans interested only in the TP 
material. And of course their guide format is much different 
from ours.) To some degree, we intend our “Unseen Twin 
Peaks” series to provide us a forum to evaluate each episode 
in depth. But at the rate we’re going, it’s going to be a while 
before we get through the second season. Would a single- 
volume TP episode guide be helpful? Do you guys want it? 
Let us know one wayor the other. Ifthere’s sufficient interest, 
we'd love to do it! 

Hill Street Blues came at a time when Craig was watch- 
ing virtually no television at all, but John is a big fan of the 
show. We hope you caught our HSB articles in WIP 9 and 
Spectrum 1 (as part of the Homicide article). It’s possible 
we'll do more in the future, although nothing is planned right 
now. 


Dear Craig and John, 

Hey guys, what’s with this dissing of Lara Flynn Boyle 
(“Letters,” issue 12)? Do you really have to wonder at the 
amount of press she receives? Face it: you don’t really need 
a “great press agent” if you reek of raw sex like La Boyle. 
Were I to rent The Temp, which I admit I haven’t done yet, 
it would be solely to thrill to her presence. All that being 
said, however, I concur wholeheartedly that Moira Kelly’s 
taking over the role of Donna in the film, Fire Walk With Me, 
was all to the good. Towards the end of Twin Peaks, Boyle 
was looking just a tad bit hard—the world’s toughest high 
school cheerleader. Since FWWM was a prequel, involving 
a naive and innocent Donna (at least compared to Laura), 
the need for Kelly to assume the part because Boyle was 
unavailable or not interested proved to be a blessing in 
disguise. And, after all, the two young women do not look 
all that dissimilar when in character, so it is easy to imagine 
Kelly’s Donna hardening into Boyle’s following Laura’s 
death and subsequent events. So who’s the better Donna? 
Rather than choose between two such beautiful women, I'll 
cop out by saying Kelly was better for the film, and Boyle was 
better for the series. 

This could get me into a heap of trouble if you print this, 
but here goes: Twin Peaks was a real babe-fest, was it not? 
A veritable bower of cuties, bitches, Lolitas, and femmes 
fatales! In addition to the “fantastic four’—Laura, Donna, 
Audrey, and Shelly—you also had an exotic babe (Josie), an 
older babe (Catherine), and kooky babe (Lucy), and others. 
Whatever a male viewer’s personality, there was someone 
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on the show to be attracted to. And, it must be admitted, 
the same doubtless holds true for female viewers as well. If 
any women readers are fuming about what a “sexist” I am, 
I can assure them that it would bother me not one bit were 
they to write in lusting after MacLachlan, James Marshall, 
David Duchovny, Fabio, etc. It’s just that this sort of 
attraction seems to me the very “wine of life,” so to speak. 
Charles Hoffman 

Carnegie, PA 


We hada feeling this “Donna vs. Donna” debate would create 
some response! So Boyle’s attraction is that she “reeks of 
raw sex”? Uhhh, whatever. (No argument on Laura, Audrey, 
and Shelly though.) In any event, it seems only appropriate 
to follow the above letter with this: 


Dear Wrapped in Plastic, 

The first part of this letter is several issues late, but after 
reading WIP 12, | went back and read your humor issue 
again. I had been disappointed the first time, but unsure 
why. Now I know why, and I’m writing to ask, where was the 
humor? With the exception of “Invitation to Love—the 
Complete Scoop!” all the humor discussed was in parodies 
of Twin Peaks—no mention was made of the humor in the 
show itself, which was one of my favorite aspects of the 
series. And each time I watch the show, | find it all funnier 
and funnier. I hope there will be a future W/Pissue focusing 
on the humor of the show itself. 

Issue 12 was terrific, guys. I liked the mentions of Twin 
Peaks actors who have appeared on The X-Files. While | 
adore the show, and find Duchovny’s portrayal of Mulder 


You knew him as James Hurley in 7win Peaks. Laura Palmer's 
brooding, secret boyfriend in the quirky town full of mysteries. 


Marshall pulled the punches in G/adiatoras well as appear in 
the silver screen features Cadence & the Oscar nominated 
A Few Good Men. 

Catch A Rising Star... 


Join today & get an exclusive look at this hot, yet cool actor! 
Membership only $5. For more information send SASE to: 


my) A 


MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FAN CLUBS (NAFC) 


The James Marshall Fan Club 
3296 Swarthout 

Pinckney, MI 48169 

U.S.A. 


the perfect answer to all those “nice guys aren't sexy” 
articles they do in Cosmo, I agree that the writers need a 
good talking to. In “Born Again,” when Mulder is talking to 
Dr. Braun, she talks about multiple personality disorder, 
and he equates it with schizophrenia! How could an 
Oxford-educated psychologist who has worked at the FBI’s 
behavior science unit possibly make a mistake like this? 
And Dr. Braun doesn’t even correct him. 

I was surprised that “Ghost in the Machine” didn’t get 
a “Deja Vu”: COS was an obvious descendant of 2001: A 
Space Odyssey’s HAL—particularly during his termina- 
tion. 

By the way, I just watched a nature program on PBS 
and learned something very interesting: pine weasels are 
predators, and their favorite prey are owls! 

Monica Rose kKiesel 
Indianapolis, IN 


As we alluded to in the “Wonderful & Strange” column of WIP 
6, that issue didn’t turn out as we'd intended. In retrospect, 
while we like the individual articles in that issue, the entire 
package fails as a “humor issue.” Part of this is because 
there’s very little humor in the issue! We got a little silly with 
the ITL article, but beyond that, we think an honest-to- 
goodness humor issue should be more than a dry, critical 
analysis of TP humor! 

Beyond that, we never got around to a general overview 
of Lynch’s use of humor in his films, which was one of the 
things we'd intended to do. 

All of this is a round-about way of saying that we realize 
our coverage of TP humor is incomplete, and we'll get around 
to covering it at some point in the future. (Yikes! How many 
times have we said that just in this letter’s column? You can 
see why we're always struggling to cram as much as we can 
into each issue—and why things 
still get bumped, and bumped, and 

in! 
icici Fellow Peakers, 
Dear Craig and John, 

Debate has consistently raged 
over the significance of the white 
horse that Sarah Palmer witnessed. 
A similar occurrence, with a differ- 
ent animal, appears in the TP Ac- 
cess Guide. Pages 40 and 41 detail 
a legend of a white moose that 
“appears to those in trouble be- 
cause it understands the agony of 
sorrow and despair.” This sounds 
like reasons for the appearance of 
the horse—perhaps the horse and/ 
or moose are entities from the White 
Lodge. “Gentle fawns gamble there 
amidst happy, laughing spirits,” and 
who says all spirits would appear 
human? That could explain some 
of the mystery behind the owls, and 
(if you’re really reaching) the mon- 
key in FWWM. 

Is Windom Earle gone for good? 
I don’t think so. I summer 1993 
issue of Fangoria features an inter- 
view with Ted Raimi (episodes 2019 
and 2020; the “heavy metal youth’). 
He mentions his Twin Peaks stint 


go there. 
Bill DeLong 
Akron, OH 


Unfortunately we didn’t stop there. 


and reveals that, if a third season of TP were to air, his 
character would have been returned. He says, “The story 
was | get killed by Windom Earle, and he sucks my soul 
through a portal, and | was going to come back as a college 
student with the soul of a punk rocker, who was Earle’s 
pawn. I suppose I would be this innocent guy who kills 
people.” I believe the evil in Windom’s soul (his pain and 
sorrow?) was absorbed into the consciousness of the Black 
Lodge, perhaps for higher purposes, and that he would 
have returned in some fashion in the future. The game was 
far from over. 

I believe a TP comic book/ graphic novel would be an 
excellent way to continue the series! A few years ago a 
continuation of The Prisoner was done this way. To whom 
can we write to get the ball rolling? 

Adam Barnick 
Meyersville, NJ 


Permission foraTP comic would have to come, first ofall, from 
whoever owns the show, which we assume is Capital Cities/ 
ABC. Permission might also be needed from Twin Peaks 
Productions. It’s doubtful that Capital Cities would think it 
was worth their trouble to give permission for a comic book. 
Nevertheless, most of the TV/film tie-in comics these days 
seem to be produced by Dark Horse Comics and Topps 
Comics. DC produced The Prisoner sequel, but they don’t 
seem to be doing much adaptations nowadays. To make a 
long story short, we aren't really surewho are the best people 
to write in order to get the ball rolling. All we know is, if such 
a project ever gets developed, Larry Hunt’s the man to 
provide the art. And speaking of Larry... 


WIP, 
If there ever was going to be a Twin Peaks comic book, 


TWIN. 
BIN cas” 
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Let’s see, the model on the left, the mountains on the right...looks like they were 
determined to cover all their bases. 
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it would have to be a graphic novel—a huge book full of 
beautiful paintings, mixed media, watercolor, pencil, col- 
ored pencil, ink; a serious presentation—no censorship. 

The structure would be like this: the book opens with 
Fire Walk With Meand continues to the end in chronological 
order. Throughout the storyline, flashbacks filling in 
Cooper’s background (Autobiography), Laura’s earlier days 
(Diary), and town history (Access); dreams within the dream; 
completely annotated with footnotes and references; maps; 
and additional diagrams in the back. 

That is a major project and loads of work. Ouch! That 
means rewriting the entire thing and leaving nothing out. 
Who, honestly, could do it justice?!!? 

About the Mike/Bobby head injury thing (WIP 11 
letters column), I don’t believe it was a “continuity glitch.” 
Reason: the hospital basement scene at the end of the pilot 
has Mike shooting Bob, and Mike expiring. They are con- 
nected somehow. Two sides of one coin: 

Mike: “Ya’ got a nickel?” 

Bob: “Heads up, tails up.” 

The opening bit with Johnny Horne dressed as an Indian 
and shooting arrows at buffalo tells me it’s an Indian head 
nickel. How it all figures in is beyond me! 

Then there’s the incident in FWWM where Laura tries 
to convince Bobby that he’s shot Mike. Maybe they are 
unwittingly playing out roles directed by these spirit crea- 
tures. I don’t know; it could all be a dream, right? 

And why aren’t we spelling Bob in all caps anymore? 
Larry Hunt 
Lake Arrowhead, CA 


Hmmm. In the “European Ending” of the pilot, Mike shoots 
Bob. In FWWM, Laura tells Bobby that he shot Mike. Both 
scenes were written (or co-written) by Lynch... 

We’re surprised that you're the first one who has men- 
tioned our changing from “BOB” to “Bob.” (We made the 
change back in WIP 7—over a year ago!) We started out with 
that spelling because of its use in Laura’s diary and the 
trading cards. But that spelling turned out to be the minority 
spelling as time went by. It was easy to explain the capital 
letters as a quirk of Laura’s intensity about the subject, in 
addition to her use of it as an acronym (page 75). As for the 
cards, we don’t consider them part of the official “canon,” so 
we dismissed that use. Since those were the primary uses 
of the all-caps BOB, we decided it was time to change to the 
more prevalent “Bob.” 


We love your vision of a Twin Peaks book, so we nomi- 
nate you for the project coordinator, Larry! Of course, you 
should be allowed some assistance. With Mark Frost and 
David Lynch so busy with other projects, we believe Alan 
Moore would be perfect to sort out the complex storyline into 
one cohesive unit. Bill Sienkiewicz, Jon J. Muth, John Bolton, 
and Dave McKean could render the dreamier sequences in 
paint. Adam Hughes and Dave Stevens should do the female 
portraits; Hughes and Kevin Maguire the males. F' rank Miller 
and Steranko get the detective-oriented scenes; Moebius the 
metaphysical stuff; Sim/Gerhard the humorous material; 
Colleen Doran and Curt Swan the everyday, “soap opera- 
ish” scenes; and Berni Wrightson gets Bob. Add some 
portfolio pieces by Sanjulian, Michael Ploog, Barry Moser, 
Michael Golden, and Al Williamson; then package the entire 
collection inside a Drew Struzan cover—and we got ourselves 
the ultimate Twin Peaks book! 

Don’t anyone out there hold your breath... 


One More Thing! 


We finally have room to list some individuals who 
have told us they would love to correspond with other 
Twin Peaks/David Lynch fans. We hate to call this a 
“Pen Pal” section, ‘cause it sounds so fanzine-ish. But 
we haven’t taken the time to think upa snazzier name. 

We've only started maintaining this list recently. If 
your name doesn’t appear below, that means we don’t 
know you want to be on it. You'll need to tell us again, 
even if you have already told us a dozen times in the 
past. So here are the names: 


Emma Beyn, 8536 Aveley Farm Rd., Easton, MD 21601 
Brendan Burke, 709 Old State Rd., Johnstown, NY 
12095 

Ben Durant, 33 Somers Rd., E. 
01028 

Monica Rose kKiesel, 4936 East 16th St., Indianapolis, 
IN 46201 

Bruce Yarbor, P.O. Box 1651, Bethany, OK 73008 


Longmeadow, MA 


We won't be doing this every issue, but we'll try to get 
to the next listing before another fourteen issues pass 
by! 


NOW IN STOCK! 


DAVID LYNCH 


by Kenneth C. Kaleta 


Here's the most detailed analysis of Lynch's work we've seen! This 200-page 1993 
trade paperback covers all of Lynch's work, from his early short films (The Alphabet, The 
Grandmother) through Wild at Heart. There is an entire chapter devoted to Twin Peaks 

\llustrated throughout. This book is fairly difficult to locate, so we've started offering 


copies. Recommended. 


$13.95 


(plus $4 shipping—may be combined with magazine orders on pages 32-33 for shipping 


charges) 


Win-Mill Productions, 1912 E. Timberview Ln. 
Arlington, TX 76014 
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Sherilyn Fenn Featured in Spring Awakening 

Starring Sherilyn Fenn (Margie Pierson), Jamey Sheridan (Martin 
Dempster), Elizabeth Wilson (Mrs. Pierson), Sammi Davis (Aunee}, 
Philip Abbot (Mr. Pierson), and Fritz Weaver (Capt. Von Koster); 
Music by Lee Hondridge; Edited by Gary Karr; Production Designer 
Toby Corbett; Director of Photography Richard Rawlings Jr.; Tele- 
play by Sandra Smith Allyn; Based on the Short Story “A Resurrec- 
tion” by Willa Cather; Directed by Jack Gold 

Okay, we'll admit it up front: we're not exactly the target 
audience for CBS’s Sunday Afternoon Showcase movie series 
established after the network lost the NFC football games to Fox. 
If we’re watching television at all, most of us here are tuned to those 
manly gladiators in pads and helmets crashing about on the 
gridiron. (Sucha ritual is virtually required for residents of Dallas.) 
So we expected to really, really dislike Spring Awakening. However 
(perhaps benefiting from low expectations) we thought the movie 
was passable. 

Sherilyn Fenn stars as a turn-of-the-century woman (Margie) 
who falls for a riverboat navigator, Martin. Her parents, especially 
her nasty mother, are not too pleased to have their college 
educated daughter hook up with such a simple man. After Mr. 
Pierson dies, Margie must take care of her mother. This impedes 
her relationship with Martin, who is more in love with his navi- 
gating than with Margie anyway. 

Atone point, during a stopover at a port along the river, Martin 
allows himself to be seduced by Aimee, a young French woman. 


Audrey Horne meets Randall Flagg! (Actually, Sherilyn Fenn and 
Jamey Sheridan co-star in Spring Awakening.) 


IHustrition © 1994 Larry Hunt 


One thing leads to another, she gets pregnant, and he realizes he’s 
in big trouble. 

Shortly after the baby is born, Aimee dies. Martin doesn’t 
believe he can raise the boy properly, so he comes up with a great 
idea: he asks Margie to raise the boy! What’s more, she accepts! 
Martin drops the boy off and continues on his merry way. But 
Margie raises the child as her own, and things are going great until, 
years later, Martin returns to reclaim his son. Margie refuses to 
give him up. Of course, as these stories go, everything turns out 
happily in the end, however implausible. (TV Guide called the 
finish “a weepy happy ending that is so abrupt it looks pasted on.”) 

We haven't read the Cather story upon which the film is based, 
but this is clearly ludicrous stuff. It’s never clear why Margie 
agrees to take the child, although there is a hint that she does it out 
of her love for Martin. Yet the “delivery” scene couldn't be less 
emotional if Martin were dropping off a dining room set or box of 
tools. Margie makes no plea for Martin to stay and help take care 
of the boy. Yet if she’s angry at him over Aimee, why take the baby 
at all? 

In fact, the film consists almost entirely of cardboard charac- 
ters wandering aimlessly. Martin’s fling with Aimee is almost 
inexplicable. She’s a manipulative airhead who’s fairly attractive, 
but the viewer is never given any reason why he chooses her over 
the kind, loving, intelligent, and equally (if not more) attractive 
Margie. Okay, sometimes love is irrational. But in Spring 
Awakening, everyone is irrational. 

Despite all this, the film is not a complete failure. Sherilyn 
Fenn does a fine job and even comes through with a couple of 
emotionally gripping scenes. This is even more a testament to her 
talent when taking into consideration the sometimes horrible 
dialogue she’s given. Spring Awakenings not essential viewing for 
Twin Peaks fans, but Fenn’s admirers (of whom there seem to be 
many) will enjoy her here. 

Jamey Sheridan provides an admirable Martin—if, that is, 
Martin is supposed to be a boring, dim, but relatively nice guy. We 
wouldn't suggest Sheridan make a career of playing such char- 
acters, though. He was much better as the evil Randall Flagg in The 
Stand (see WIP 11). 

Finally, a couple of scenes are amazingly effective. Early on, 
a young boy falls into a torrential river current. Martin dives in to 
save him as the scene builds in intensity. Later, Aimee’s death is 
staged with an engaging, dream-like quality. She’s dancing on a 
riverboat and is so lost in her own world that she dances right off 
the boat into the water! Unfortunately, the effectiveness is lost with 
the next scene: she is fished out of the water the following morning, 
dead. Did she not know how to swim? Did she forget to swim? (She 
was, after all, about as bright as a burned-out bulb.) And nobody 
else on the boat saw her careen into the water and attempt to save 
her? Oh well. 

Next week, it’s back to football. 


TP Stars in Print 

The June 1994 issue of Big O, a neat magazine from Singa- 
pore, contains a review of the Twin Peaks laserdiscs and a short 
compilation of TParticles. There’s also a review of Backbeat—the 
“must-see movie of the month.” Gerrie Lim writes that “Sheryl 
Lee's performance is remarkable...once again demonstrating the 
creative risks that propelled her brilliant performance in the 
undeservedly maligned...Fire Walk With Me.” 

The first issue of Cinescape contains an article, “Ten Great 
Films That Nobody Talks About.” One is the 1987 movie The 
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Hidden, which stars Kyle MacLachlan as an FBI agent. (Also: the 
third issue contains an interesting interview with Dennis Hopper.) 

Thanks to Kristie Hamer for informing us of the David Lynch/ 
Laura Dern article in the July 1990 issue of Elle. 

Entertainment Weekly 246 (October 28) reviews Dream Lover 
and includes a photograph of Madchen Amick. This “greatest anti 
date video ever” is given a B- grade. 

Entertainment Weekly 248 (November 1 1) reviews The Oksana 
Batul Story with Miguel Ferrer. 

The new issue of February 24, Douglas Baptie’s great TP 
newsletter, is out, once again packed full of fine material. Next 
issue, in our overview of TP newsletters and fanzines, we'll take a 
close look at the first nine issues. But you shouldn’t wait until then 
to geta subscription. For info, send an IRC to Douglas Baptie, Top 
Flat, 1 Ancrum Ct., HAWICK, TD9 7DB, U.K. Tell ‘em WiPsent ya’ 

Film Comment (November/December) reports on the Venice 
Film Festival in which David Lynch served on the jury. 

The October issue of For Him Magazine (or FHM) cover 
features Dennis Hopper. Inside isa short interview. The issue also 
contains a two-page feature on Lara Flynn Boyle and Threesome. 

The October 17 issue of The Joe Bob Report reviews Where the 
Day Takes You, the film with Kyle MacLachlan and Lara Flynn 
Boyle. The “Board of Drive-In Experts” gave the film an 88 
(“excellent”) out of 100. 

Mad Movies90, the French movie magazine, contains a three- 
page feature on Eraserhead, including an interview with Jack 
Nance. It also contains a brief 
description of Roswell with a re- 
ally cool ad featuring Kyle 
MacLachlan. 

This is becoming a regular 
event: we uncover some old 
magazine article about Twin 
Peaks that we didn’t know about. 
This time, it’s in a magazine called 
Movies USA, a slick, full color, 
thirty- two-page giveaway at vari- 
ous theaters around town. The 
September 1990 issue contains 
an article on Angelo Badalamen 
ti’s collaborations with Lynch. 
The two-page feature has Badala- 
menti discussing Blue Velvet, 
Wild at Heart, and Twin Peaks. 
There is also a very bizarre photo 
of David Lynch holding a giant light bulb. The issue also contains 
a full-page ad for Twin Peaks (with a blue-tinted photo of Audrey 
and Cooper at the Diner). Finally, there is a one-page article on 
Erika Anderson, who played the Jade/Emerald character in the 
first season of Twin Peaks (the Invitation to Love episodes). Her TP 
work isn’t mentioned, just her Zandalee role, although she does 
say that she'd like to work with Lynch in the future. 

The October 31 issue of People contains a three-page article 
on the Roswell UFO incident. Included is a photograph of Kyle 
MacLachlan from the Showtime movie. 

TP fans seem to be quite divided about James Marshall/ 
James Hurley. He gets his fair share of ridicule (partly for things 
out of his control, such as the horrible James/ Evelyn subplot), but 
if you're part of the group that likes him, you'll want to join the 
James Marshall Fan Club. The club has recently published two 
reports. The second issue of the fan club newsletter was mailed 
back in September and contained a report on Marshall’s upcoming 
film Hits, as well as a fairly lengthy report on Don't Do It, a 1993 film 
that is still looking for a distributor. (The film also stars Sheryl Lee 
and Heather Graham.) In October, the club mailed out an Update 
with info and photos from Vibrations. (Marshall haters may still 
want a copy of the Update. The film co-stars Christina Applegate, 
who appears in a couple of the photos.) For five bucks a year, the 
club is good deal. See the ad in the letters section for info on joining. 


TP Stars on Screen 
Michael J. Anderson co-stars in three Christmas-oriented 
Sega commercials that have been airing for the past couple of 
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Two pages from Movies USA. 


months. (See next issue’s interview with Michael for more details!) 
Joan Chen has a role in next summer's Judge Dredd based on the 
popular British comic book. (Sylvester Stallone plays the title role.) 
Chen is also slated for December’s Street Fighter. Don Davis 
reprised his role as Agent Scully’s father in the November 11 
episode of The X-Files. Miguel Ferrer co-starred in Jack Reed: 
Search for Justice, an October 3 made-for-TV movie on NBC 
featuring Brian Dennehy. He also appears with Leilani Sarelle 
Ferrer in The Harvest. (Both performances get Drive-In Academy 
Award nominations from Joe Bob Briggs.) He also popped up in an 
episode of E.R. Finally, he co-starred in the CBS Sunday Afternoon 
Showcase movie A Promise Kept: The Oskana Batul Story broadcast 
on November 13. Heather Graham appears in Mrs. Parker and the 
Vicious Circle. Piper Laurie appeared in Shadows of Desire, a CBS 
TV movie telecast September 20. Sheryl Lee co-stars in Homage, 
which has just finished principal photography. She also will 
appear in Fall Time. Chris Mulkey appeared in Grace Under Fire 
on October 11. Michael Ontkean co-starred in Danielle Steel’s 
Family Album, an NBC TV movie shown over two nights, October 
22-23. Al Strobel appeared in the November 11 episode of Under 
Suspicion (which was written by occasional TP writer Barry Pull- 
man). Kenneth Welsh appears briefly in Timecop. Billy Zane is 
seen in Only Youand will co-star in Demon Knight, the first of three 
Tales from the Crypt films. 

In WIP 13 we mentioned Tony Jay’s voice work in the Fox 
Saturday morning cartoon The Tick, one of the best new offerings 
of the seasons. We failed to mention that the third episode, “The 
Tick vs. Dinosaur Neil,” featured the vocal abilities of Kimmy (now 


THEY THINK YOURE 
CRAZY 100, DON'T THEY? 


OH, ARTHUR THEYRE 
PROBABLY RIGHT, 


Arthur and sister Dot from The Tick! 
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just Kim) Robertson. She had a great part as Arthur's sister (Dot) 
who doesn’t understand her brother’s desire to dress up as a giant 
moth and fight crime alongside the Tick. 

Two new bits of David Lynch news: A new documentary film, 
Crumb, is listed as “A David Lynch Presentation.” It’s directed by 
Terry Zwigoff and deals with the life of renowned underground 
cartoonist Robert Crumb. Also, Daily Vanety reported that David 
Lynch’s next film will be The Dream of the Bovine, which he 
described as “a wacko, spaced-out little comedy.” The script is 
being produced with an unnamed collaborator; Lynch will direct. 

TP director Duwayne Dunham directed the Little Giants 
movie. Harley Peyton writes and co produces Tornado starring 
Eric Stoltz and James Spader. Shooting began November 28. And 
Tim Hunter directed this season’s premiere episode of Homicide: 
Life on the Street. 


Left: Johnny Depp as director Ed Wood; Right: David Lynch 


Separated at Birth? 

Several individuals from Tim Burton’s new film Ed Wood have 
ties to Twin Peaks. Don Amendolia (Emory Battis in TP, plays the 
coffin salesman in the scene where Ed first meets Bela Lugosi. 
Okowita, TP’s art director for the first season and part of the 
second, is also art director on Ed Wood. Finally, Richard Hoover, 
TP’s production designer on all episodes except the pilot, serves a 
“visual consultant” on Ed Wood. 

Speaking of Wood, is it just us, or could the infamous director 
be a sort of film precursor to David Lynch? Of course, Lynch has 
infinitely more talent, but we recently watched Glen or Glenda. It 
was the first time we'd seen it since viewing Eraserhead, and they 
both have a similar surreal, dream-like quality. During one 
particularly silly scene in Glenda—we think it was where a shot of 
stampeding buffalo is superimposed over part of Bela Lugosi’s 
cryptic, nonsensical dialogue—we thought, “Only Lynch could 
fully appreciate a film such as this.” Imagine our surprise when 
we read the October issue of Cinefantastique (the Ed Wood issue) 
and came across this: “Glen or Glenda is said to be a favorite of 
director David Lynch, testament perhaps to the film’s essentially 
successful surrealism.” Indeed! 


TP Music News 

Rolling Stone 695 (November 17) contains an interview with 
Moby (a.k.a. Richard Melville Hall). The magazine states that the 
techno musician “has been working in the studio with Julee 
Cruise.” What it doesn’t say is that the work is a song for the 
soundtrack of the upcoming Keanu Reeves film Johnny Mnemonic, 
based on the William Gibson short story. Some of our readers may 
remember Moby from his 1991 song “Woodtick Mix” that turned 
“Laura Palmer’s Theme” into a six-and-a-half-minute techno-pop/ 
dance track. 

Kevin Moore writes to tell us that the new Single Gun Theory 
album Flow, River of my Soul contains a track (“The Point Beyond 
Which Something Will Happen’) with a bit of Cooper dialogue from 
the death of Leland scene. 


1986 De Laurentus Entertamment Group 


Miguel Ferrer as an ice skating coach in The Oskana Batul Story. 


Shawn Sekowski notes that the new album by Marilyn Manson, 
Portrait ofan Amencan Family, contains a song called “Wrapped in 
Plastic” that he says 1s “shghtly Tuin Peaks related,” although the 
references are fairly obscure. Another song has some Dennis 
Hopper/ Frank Booth allusions. Shawn calls the album “extremely 
good with lots of hate and intensity” (?!). Uh, okay. 

“A Real Indication,” a song by David Lynch and Angelo 
Badalamenti that appears on the Fire Walk With Me soundtrack, 1s 
used in a current Dockers commercial. 


The Beast was Really a Beauty 

Our apologies to Richard Perry for accidentally retitling his 
Sherilyn Fenn newsletter for him 
last issue. The zine is called Kiss 
ofthe Beauty, not Kiss ofthe Beast, 
which is the name of an early Fenn 
film. 

Speaking of which: the sec 
ond issue of the newsletter is now 
out. It lists recent (and not-so 
recent) newspaper and magazine 
articles about the actress, followed 
by a two-page review of Backstreet 
Dreams, a 1990 movie co-starring 
Fenn. Also, part 1 of the article “In 
Pursuit of Agent Cooper” looks at 
the relationship between Audrey 
and Cooper. 

U.S. residents can get a copy 
of the newsletter by sending five 
29c stamps to Richard at P.O. Box 
201314, Bloomington, MN, 55420. 
This is a great deal, and you'll 
regret it if you miss out! 

The third issue is scheduled for December, so send ‘em ten 
stamps and get issues 2 and 3! 


WIP in the News 

WIP seems to be popping up everywhere nowadays! We 
recently received a call from a zine called Continuum, who wanted 
to reprint our “Blue Books and Black Lodges” article from WIP 12 
for their Fall 1994 issue. The publication concentrates on covering 
“the UFO phenomenon in an in-depth, scientific manner.” Our 
readers know that we're not big on this UFO stuff, but we've got to 
admit that this twenty-six- page, professionally typeset issue kept 
our interest. Editor Brian Wood has a nice essay about the public’s 
unfortunately declining interest in NASA. If scientific study of 
UFOs interests you, check out Continuum’s ad in the “X-Files 
Extra” section this issue. 

The new Counter Culture Source Book 2.0 came out, and WIP 
gets a brief mention in the “Video Zines” section as an “obsessively 
fine Twin Peaks/ David Lynch zine.” We share the page with some 
pretty good company: Cult Movies, Scarlet Street, and Video 
Watchdog, for instance. Our thanks to author Richard Kadrey for 
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the notice! 

We recently learned that the Manny Mendoza article that 
appeared in the local Dallas Morning News and was picked up by 
the Knight-Ridder wire service and blasted all over the place, also 
popped up in the July 7 edition of the Lexington (KY) Herald Leader. 

Factsheet Five 53 reviewed WIP 11, noting our “proof” that 
Jacques Renault was really the killer of Laura Palmer. 

We subscribe to lots of magazines. Some we read; others we 
skim; and a few get tossed in the corner as we vow to get caught 
up with reading them someday. One we always read is The Joe Bob 
Report, the bi-weekly newsletter by Joe Bob Briggs (whom we 
interviewed back in WIP 2). It features the finest social com 
mentary/satire being written today. So we were elated that their 
October 31 issue devoted about three-quarters of a page toa review 
of WIP 12, our X-Files issue. (For a free sample copy of the current 
issue of JBR, send your name and address to P.O. Box 2002, 
Dallas, TX, 75221.) 

Sci-Fi Universe 4 (January 1995) reviewed WIP 12. Christina 
Donahue said the issue “has done an incredible job in covering all 
aspects of the show, and will definitely please any X-Files junkie.” 
A full-color cover reproduction was also included. Our thanks to 
the mag! 

The first issue of the X-Files newsletter contained a brief notice 
on WIP 12. (See “X-Files Extra” in this issue for more info on the 
newsletter.) 


Cool New Icons: ha (or) oma, oO Q 


Notice the great new icons popping up in WIP and Spectrum 
this month, such as donuts and twin mountains? They come 
courtesy David Steinlicht. There are lots of them, and we can't 
decide which ones we like best for various regular items like the 
ends of articles, where we have been using simply 4A, so we may 
experiment with various ones for the next few issues. We definitely 
like the donuts for rating shows (find them in our Kung Fu: The 
Legend Continues episode guide in Spectrum 2) and wish we had 
them for WIP 12! But at least they're in place if we end up doing 
a Twin Peaks episode guide. 


Et Cetera 

Back in September, an appeals court panel overturned the 
$8.1 million judgment against Kim Basinger for refusing the 
Boxing Helena role. Main Line Pictures believed she had agreed to 
star in the film and took her to court when she backed out. The film 
company will seek a new trial. In October, a bankruptcy judge 
rejected a $3.8 million settlement, saying the amount was too high. 

Hell, a “cyberpunk thriller” interactive CD-ROM by Gametek, 
stars Dennis Hopper! 

After some delays, the final Twin Peaks laserdisc boxed set 1s 
out, making the entire series 
available! The Image catalog 
contains a rare photo (that we 
think has been reversed) of 
Cooper and Truman at Dead 
Dog Farm. 

A special collector's edi 
tion of Jennifer Lynch's Box- 
ing Helena has been released 
by Image on laserdisc. It con- 
tains a special audiocommen- 
tary track by Lynch and is 
signed by her. Price is $100. 

As we go to press, we 
haven't seen David Lynch's 
book Images yet, but we hope 
to have, it in time for a review 
next issue. 

Dennis Hopper is back at it again! We've seen three new Nike 
commercials with him as a crazed ref. They feature Hardy 
Nickerson (Tampa Bay Buccaneers}, Rod Woodson (Pittsburgh 
Steelers), and Troy Aikman/ Michael Irvin (Dallas Cowboys). 

Mark Altman, whom we interviewed in WIP 13, has written 
Star Trek: Deep Space Nine #0: Terok Nor for Malibu Comics. It’s 
scheduled for a January release. ry 
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COLLECTIBLES FOR SALE! 


Magazines, t-shirts, hats, mugs, 
posters, scripts, comics, and photos! 
For FREE list, send self-addressed, 


stamped envelope to: 


BRUCE PHILLIPS 
46702 CAMELIA 
CANTON, MI 48187 

ONE MORE CHANCE! 


Every shipment of Wrapped in Plastic from the printer inevitably 
contains a few damaged copies. Because we can't sell these as new, 
we always toss them aside, along with the (usually beat-up) news- | 

|| stand returns. We finally inventoried these copies and have listed 
| below our entire stock. These are the last copies of these issues we | 
have for sale! We have no plans to reprint them individually. Atsome 
time in the future, we may publish a collection of the first eight or ten 
issues in book form, but right now we have no plans to do that. 
Allofthe copies listed below are complete w ith covers intact. (In 
other words, they're great as reading copies.) Conditions are in 
parentheses. The prices include U.S. and Canadian shipping costs. 
(For overseas orders, add $2.00 percopy.) On some of these, we have 
| only one copy in each condition, so don't delay, and list alternates in 
| case your first choise is sold out! If you have any questions, give us | 
a call at (817) 274-7128 


WRAPPED IN PLASTIC back issues 
#3 (good/vg) $12 #7 (poor) $3.50 


#3 (vg) $15 #7 (fair) $5 
1] #4 (good) $10 #7 (good) $10 | 
|| #4 (vg) $15 #7 (vg) $15 


WRAPPED IN PLASTIC #3 (February, 1993) - WIP’s analysis of the 
Bob/Leland dichotomy; Lint Hatcher's analysis of good and evil in 
the works of David Lynch; an early source of the Black and White | 
Lodges; the TP timelines; reviews of the music of Twin Peaks, Fie | 
Walk With Me, and Julee Cruise; Hotel Room review. 24pages 
WRAPPED IN PLASTIC #4 (April, 1993) - WIP and Chess expert 
John Jacobs analyze the Windom Earle/ Dale Cooper Chess game 
move by move, completely illustrated; reviews of TP-related videos; 
the final U.S. box office report on FWWM, and much more. 24pp. 
WRAPPED IN PLASTIC #7 (October, 1993) -Julee Cruise interview, 
an extensive report on the 1993 Twin Peaks Festival, including 
| transcripts of talks given by Frank Silva (“Bob”) and Al Strobel (“One- 
| Armed Man”), “Twin Peaks and the American Literary Tradition”, 
| reviews of Boxing Helena, Tetsuo, and The X-Files! 32pp 


_ WIN-MILL PRODUCTIONS 


| 1912 E. Timberview Lane 
Arlington, TX 76014 
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X-FILES EXTRA! 


Scully Returns to XF in a Stunning, Nearly-Perfect Episode 

After weeks of minor-to-non-existent roles in The X-Files, 
Gillian Anderson’s Agent Dana Scully returned in “One Breath,” an 
extraordinary episode broadcast November 11. Although her 
activity was restricted to lying on a bed or sitting in a boat, the 
entire show revolved around her reappearance, and the results 
produced possibly the best episode since the first season’s “Be 
yond the Sea.” 

As most (if not all) XF fans know, Anderson’s pregnancy put 
some extra demands on the show's writers, forcing them to decide 
whether to incorporate it into the storyline or shoot around it. It 
appears they chose to do both—shooting around it through “Duane 
Barry, Part 1,” then suddenly incorporating it into the storyline (in 
a still unexplained way) in “Part 2.” 

Scully was abducted at the end of “Part 1.” Three episodes 
later, she reappeared in a predictably “mysterious, unexplained” 
way. (We figured she'd be found wandering aimlessly on a back 
road, dazed, not remembering anything from the past several 
weeks. Okay, we were 
slightly off.) In “One 
Breath,” Scully myste 
riously appeared in a 
hospital. She was in 
critical condition, near 
death, and in a coma. 
As soon as Mulder 
found out, he rushed 
to the hospital and de 
manded answers. 
Somewhat implausi 
bly, nobody could ex 
plain how she got there 
or who checked her tn. 

From there, the 
show became an in- 
tense exploration of 
Mulder’s frustration, 
anger, guilt, and de 
spair over the situa 
tion. Heconfronted Mr. 
X, Skinner, and even 
Cancer Man (i.e. the 
“cigarette-smoking 
man”) seeking answers 
to Scully’s crisis. Each 
confrontation presented different obstacles forcing Mulder to 
examine himself, his determination to find the truth, and his sense 
of responsibility to Scully. 

Mr. X questioned whether Mulder had what it took to become 
a warrior in the battle for truth. In Mr. X, the viewer saw a sort of 
“dark Mulder”—a man so dedicated to his goals that he believed 
those ends justified whatever means were necessary to accomplish 
them. Mr. X’s argument with Mulder was as intense as the show 
has ever been, because the conflict represented multiple differ- 
ences between the two characters (personal, psychological, moral, 
etc.). Asa result, this scene (this entire episode, actually) gave 
Mulder the depth of character he has been lacking in many 
episodes. The scene also revealed the dark despair of Mr. X’s 
obsession and the high-stakes game he believed it to be. 

Mulder’s two confrontations with Skinner addressed his 
relationship with the FBI. In a brilliant turn-about, he forced 
Skinner to feel the frustration he had put up with in having doors 
constantly closed as he sought answers. 

Mulder’s confrontation with Cancer Man suggested that 
Mulder would not follow the dark, angry path of Mr. X. But 
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Mulder visits Scully in the hospital in the November 11 episode, “One Breath.” 


ultimately, this scene was somewhat anticlimactic, as Cancer 
Man’s one-dimensional mannerisms had become boringly repeti 
tious by this time. 

“One Breath” explored various aspects of Mulder’s psyche and 
personality in a way that few episodes have. (For that matter, few 
television shows do this at all.) We must admit we weren't sure the 
creative team had it in them, but Glen Morgan and James Wong 
produced a fantastic script. Even the music seemed better than 
ever this time around. (Mark Snow has been getting some acclaim, 
but—although we like the theme song—most of the music hasn't 
really stood out with us. This time was different.) As usual, the 
photography was superb. The scenes of Scully in the boat were 
perfect—an understated, eerie calm. Their effectiveness increased 
because of their subtlety. In an episode full of powerful images, 
these were among the best. 

Our only complaint was an artificial “surprise” ending that 
reminded us a bit of the finish to “Genderbender” (see our 
comments in WIP 12). “One Breath” worked perfectly well without 
suddenly dropping in 
some guardian angel 
nurse Owens. Actu- 
ally, we should be 
more specific. The 
scenes where she 
stood on the shore 
were great, particu- 
larly in light of the 
revelation at the end. 
And the final win- 
dow/angel image 
was clever. It’s just 
that the earlier 
scenes of the nurse 
attending Scully 
didn’t make sense. 
One scene implied 
that Mulder didn’t 
see her when he en 
tered the room, yet 
the viewers saw her. 
Was she there physi- 
cally or not? If so, 
others in the build- 
ing should have no- 
ticed her. If not, she 
shouldn't have been seen for the camera. (The shore scenes are not 
problematic, because they're taking place in Scully’s mind.) And 
anyway, if the angel can speak to Scully in a dream, what need was 
there for her to lean over the hospital bed and whisper in Scully’s 
ear? We know the answer: it presented an opportunity to set up 
the viewers, then unexpectedly pull the rug out from under us for 
a “twist” ending. But “One Breath” didn’t require such trickery. 
The writers should have either left the nurse a flesh-and-blood 
person, or gone with the supernatural angle (which did tiein nicely 
with various references to Scully's faith) and eliminate the temp- 
tation to mislead viewers for a cheap gimmick. 

Nevertheless, this was a great episode! 


© 1994 Fox Broadcasting Company 


Duchovny and Anderson Co-Star in At the Borders of Reality 

Our friend Peter Parker (no, not thatone!) is anews researcher 
for Mad Movies, the cool movie magazine from France. He sent us 
arecent copy that contained a four-page, full-color X-Files article— 
or, ag it’s known over there, Aux Frontiéres du Réel, i.e. At the 
Borders of Reality. Also included is an episode guide, and several 
episodes have been retitled. The pilot is called “Nous ne Sommes 
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pas Seuls” (“We Are Not Alone”); “Shadows” is “L’Ombre de la Mort” 
(“Posthumous Revenge”); “Ice” is “Projet Arctique”; “Beyond the 
Sea” is “Le Message”; “Genderbender” is “Masculin Féminin”; and 
“Young at Heart” is “Vengeance d’Outre-tombre” (“Shadow of 
Death’). 


X-Files Hits Japan! 

France isn’t the only place learning about Fox’s hit series. We 
heard from the show’s Japanese publicist, who sent us a copy of 
their incredible presskit. Of course, we can’t read any of the text, 
but the package includes an introduction, production notes, 
Duchovny and Anderson profiles, and episode descriptions (through 
“Genderbender’) illustrated primarily by photos not used in the 
U.S. Below each episode description appears to bea notice on some 
“real” unexplained phenomena (again, we’re only guessing, since 
we can't read it). All in all, it’s an extraordinary package! Our 
thanks to Satoshi Yamaoka. 


X-Files in Print 

Goblins, the first in a series of original XF novels by Charles 
Grant, hit the shelves just barely before we went to press, so we 
haven't had time to read it. We hope to have a review next time. 

Big O, a film/ music/ comics magazine published in Singapore, 
published a four-page XF article/episode by Stephen Tan and 
Veronica Goh in their September issue. Broadcasts in Singapore 
began with the pilot on February 23 and ended with “The Erlenmeyer 
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Flask” on July 27. 

Cinescape, the slick new SF magazine that bears an amazing 
resemblance to Sci-Fi Universe, gives XF the cover feature in its 
second issue. The twelve-page article by Edward Gross 1s 1l 
lustrated with numerous full-color photographs (about half of 
which have been reversed for some reason). In addition to a fairly 
in-depth look at the show, sidebars contain information about the 
upcoming comic book series, the novels, the DeepThroat character's 
demise, and The Night Stalker, the 1974-5 television series that 
partially inspired XF. Needless to say, this is an essential 
collector’s item for fans of the show. 

The November issue of Fate contains a five- page overview of 
past and present television programs dealing with the paranormal, 
with XF given considerable attention. A Mulder/Scully photo 
appears on the cover. 

The December Omni magazine contains an article on XF. 

Producer (December) contains an XF article. 

A recent update of the S & P Parker’s Movie Market photo 
catalog features XF on the cover, surrounded by small photos of 
Duchovny, Lois & Clark, the new Kung Fu show, and others. 

Scarlet Street 16 (Fall 1994) devotes over eleven pages to XF, 
including short interviews with Chris Carter, Gillian Anderson, 
David Duchovny, Jerry Hardin, and Doug Hutchison (Eugene 
Tooms). (The Duchovny one is very short—five questions—but we 
give them credit for tracking down the elusive actor.) 

Sci-Fi Universe 4 (January 1995) contains a one- page (almost) 
article on the Delphi XF newsgroup, in addition to the magazine’s 
review of WIP 12, our XF issue (see “WIP in the News” in this issue’s 
“World Spins” section). SFU also reports that plans are already in 
the works for an XF spin-off series and maybe even an XF film. 

The January Starlog (#210) contains a four-page article on XF 
writers Glen Morgan and James Wong. 

Starlog Platinum Edition #5 interviews Charles Grant about his 
X-Files novels.It also contains a large Gillian Anderson poster. 

The November 12 TV Guide contains an article on Gillian 
Anderson’s return to work after giving birth September 25 to 
daughter Piper. (And congratulations, by the way!) 

We haven't actually seen a copy, but apparently David 
Duchovny is featured in the “Spotlight” section of US magazine, 
October 1993. (Thanks to Briana Frank.) 

The first issue of The X-Phile, the newsletter of the XF fan club, 
finally arrived! The twenty-four-page publication is nicely done 
and essential for XF fans. This issue includes an interview with the 
show’s creator Chris Carter, a transcript of a recent America 
Online computer forum interview with co-executive producer Glen 
Morgan, an XFnewspaper and magazine article checklist, a survey 


A selection from the Japanese X-Files presskit! 
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of XF discussion groups on various computer forums, a UFO book 
checklist, Duchovny/ Mulder and Anderson/Scully bios, and mis 

cellaneous news. We would have liked more illustrations, but 
other than that, if all issues are this good, the twenty dollar yearly 
membership is a deal. For information about the club, see WIP 13, 
or send an SASE to P.O. Box 3138, Nashua, NH, 03061. Tell ‘em 
WIP sent ya’ 


XF Comic Book On the Way! 

We've been writing about it since August, and the comic book 
series by Topps is finally due in mid-January. The full-color, 
thirty-two-page comic is cover- priced at $2.50. The original stories 
will be written by Stefan Petrucha and drawn by Charles Adlard. 
The covers are by Miran Kim, aname you may not be familiar with, 
but whose work resembles Dave McKean's Sandmancover art. The 
interior art appears to owe much to the work of Mike Mignola and 
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Frank Miller. Check out the sample page reproduced here! 


Miscellaneous X-Files News 

XF finally premiered in England in September. 

The newspaper strip “Mixed Media” by Jack Ohman recently 
featured an XF joke. A spaceship has landed in a field. The words 
“The Rockford X Files” appear on the left side of the cartoon. An 
alien is leading an Earthman up the steps into the craft when a 
second alien yells, “You tdiot! You just abducted James Garner!!!" 
(Our thanks to Kevin Moore for letting us know about this.) > 4 


How to get the latest on UFOs 
in three easy steps! 


ParaNet Info. Services 


The world-famous ParaNet BBS is available 24 hours 
a day at (303) 429-2713, or you can access it via 
Usenet through the alt.paranet.ufo newsgroup. 


ParaNet Radio Show 


Join host Michael Corbin, Director of ParaNet 
Information Services, each Sunday night at 9:00 PM 
Eastern time for a thoughtful and informative radio 
program as he interviews leading figures in ufology. 
Cassette tapes of all shows are available. Call or write! 


Continuum Magazine 


Continuum is the official quarterly publication of 
ParaNet and MICAP (ParaNet's UFO investigations 
arm). Only $18.00 yearly. 


Keep Your Eyes on the Skies! 


P.O. Box 172 Wheat Ridge, CO 80034 
(800) 836-6381 
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MAGAZINE SALE! 


Limited supply! Several of the items from WIP 13 have sold out 
this issue. If vou have questions, call us at (81 7) 274-7128 


parentheses 


TWELET SR SATiOmal SPORTS COLLECTORS ConvEaTICON 


Star Pics Twin Peaks Promo 


CEREBUS COMPANION #1 $6.50 postpaid (our own Cerebus maga 
zine: articles, umeline, Sim intvw & chklist, emphasis on Cerebus | -25) 
*CINEFANTASTIQUE September 1984 (Vol. 14 #4/5) Special Lynch 
issue: 32 pages on Dune plus 32 pages on Eraserhead! An incredible 
issue! (fine) $25 
CINEMA PAPERS Aug. 1992 (good+) $20; (fine) $30 (Lynch's FWWM 
press conference; Sheryl Lee cover) 
COSMOPOLITAN April 1992 (fair) $2 (Sherilyn Fenn) 
EMPIRE May 1994 (fine) $20 (Lee, Fenn) 
ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY June 26, 1992 (vg) $4 (Shery! Lee) 
Aug. 21, 1992 (vg) $2.50 (FWWM) 
Sept. 11, 1992 (vg) $2.50 (FWWM) 
June 24, 1994 (fn) $3.50 ( WIP in color') 
FILM COMMENT May/June 1993 (fine+) $10 (11 pages TP articles) 
GQ Aug. 1992 (good) $3.50; (vg) $4.50; (fine) $6 (MacLachlan cover and 
article) 
INTERVIEW March 1994 (fine) $5 (New Sheryl Lee interview!) 
ROLLING STONE March 22, 1990 (good) $4 (Lynch interview) 
Sept. 6, 1990 (fair) $3; (good) $5; (vg) $8; (fine) $12 (Lynch 


interview) 


Cinema Papers 


U.S. SHIPPING: $4 for first item, .50 each thereafter, up to 


Conditions of the magazines are in 


A “e” bullet designates a new item added 


Cerebus 
»» Companion 
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Cerebus Companion | 


STARLOG Aug. 1992 (mint) $2 (FWWM photos) 

May 1994 (fine) $7.00 (XF cover! 4-pg. Duchovny interview!) 
STRANGE WORLDS #2 (1993) (p+) British TP newsletter/fanzine $5 
TV GUIDE Jan. 16, 1993 (fine) $3.50 (FWWM video review) 

TV WEEK (Dayton Daily News TV magazine) 

July 17, 1994 (good) $8; (fine) $20 (XF cover & article; very 

few in stock!) 

US May 28, 1990 (vgt) $20; (fine+) $30 (early TP article} 
X-FILES COMIC BOOK #1 | All-new adventures! $3.50 postpaid 


OTHER COOL STUFF: 

DAVID LYNCH informative 1993 trade paperback by Kenneth Kaleta,; 
200-page overview of Lynch's work, including TP $13.95 

FWWM PROMO CARD 5X7 color (fine) $8 postpaid 

*STAR PICS TWIN PEAKS TRADING CARD PROMO - this deluxe 
promotional item was produced for the National Sports Collectors 
Convention in 1991; 8.5 x 11 inches, features the Laura Palmer card 
from the TP set, plus cards from three other Star Pics sets (non-TP). A 


rare item that's really cool. (See WIP 1 for more information.) (vg) $30 


Starlog #202 


(Doesn't apply to “postpaid” items.) 


Most orders shipped UPS insured, so include a street address; no P.O. boxes! OVERSEAS SHIPPING: Write for rates! 


Win-Mill Productions, 1912 E. Timberview Lane, Arlington, TX 76014 
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ARETHA FRANKLIN 


PLUS 
CHAINS KITTENS SOUNDGARDEN 
GARTH BROOKS AND MORE 
HALPERIN, PRE NOMINATIONS, 


INTERVIEW (March 1994) - New Sheryl 
Lee interview! She's not mentioned any 
where on the cover, so it was easy to miss 
this. Lee talks about Twin Peaks and 
Backbeat. One and a third-page interview, 
plus a very strange full-page photo of Lee! 


Large-size magazine (10x13). $5 postpaid 


SHIPPING: $4.00 for first item, $.50 each thereafter, up to $5.00. 


FWWM Promo Card - These full-color 5x7 
cards were produced in August, 1992. 
Sheryl Lee’s FWWM poster photo is in color 
on the reverse. (See 
Quite hard to find. 


WIP 1 for details.) 
{near mint) 


X-FILES COMIC BOOK #1 - First issue of 
the Topps series of all-new adventures for 
Mulder and Scully. Full color! $3.50 
postpaid; available in January! 


$8.00 


(Doesn't apply to “postpaid” items. Items may 


be combined with merchandise on page 39 in figuring postage costs.) 


Win-Mill Productions, 1912 E. Timberview Lane, Arlington, TX 76014 


OVERSEAS WRAPPED IN PLASTIC SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE AVAILABLE! 


We receive numerous requests for foreign subscriptions, and the problem is 
getting foreign checks cashed through our bank. Right now overseas customers have 
at least two alternatives: international money order or bank check 
1. INTERNATIONAL MONEY ORDER 

The best bet is an American Express international Money Order in U.S. dollars 
These originate from a bank in Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. but are available overseas 
Other international money orders might work, but we know ones from American 
Express work through our bank. Below is a small reproduction of one we received from 
England; we assume ones from other countries will look a little different 
2. BANK CHECK 

This gets trickier. We need a bank check that meets the following conditions 
(1) It must be drawn in U.S. funds (dollars) 

(2) It must be drawn on a U.S. bank 

(3) Here's where it gets a bit tricky. It must have the “MICR" line across the bottom 
ofthe check. That's the line of weird computer-looking numbers that includes the bank 
code, plus whatever else 

Meeting the above conditions won't necessarily guarantee success, but it makes 
the odds pretty good. We don't know where you can get these kinds of checks, but 
they must not be too hard to find, since we've received them from many countries At 
right is an example (greatly reduced) of what one might look like 
3. OTHER POSSIBILITIES 

(a) Some readers tell us that it's easier (and much cheaper) to get U.S. dollars 
(cash) than money orders or bank checks, so they pay this way, sending the order well- 


AMERICAN EXPRESS® INTERNATIONAL MONEY ORDERS , ~~ (8 51) 2 /* 
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American Express International Money Order 


Bank check from Germany 


wrapped and by registered mail. We don't recommend this because of the inherent 
risks, although so far we haven't heard of any problems. (b) Our bank tells us that 
cashier's checks are pretty safe, though we don't have much experience with them 

(c) Asa last resort, we could always trade for overseas TP-related stuff that you have 
that we can't locate over here 

Shipping makes the cost of overseas subscriptions rather expensive —we don't 
make extra money, but the post office sure does! Everything is shipped by air mail 
(surface takes forever and wouldn't be that much cheaper) at the “printed matter/small 
packets” rate. Here's how it breaks down on a per-copy basis (in U.S. dollars) 
Europe: $7.00 per copy, Everywhere else: $7.50 per copy 

If you wanta six-issue subscription, simply multiply whichever rate applies to you 
by six, and there you have it! (On foreign subscriptions only, we offer subscriptions 
for however many issues you want to choose.) 

Important: The above rates apply only to WIP subscriptions, and not to any 
of the various Peaks-related mags we sell. Those would usually have to be shipped 
Parcel Post insured, which is much more expensive. Write for details. For overseas 
WIP back issue prices, see details on our back issue page 

If you have further questions, or 
would like to order, here's our ad- 
dress 
WIN-MILL PRODUCTIONS 
1912 E. TIMBERVIEW LANE 
ARLINGTON, TEXAS 76014 
U.S.A. 
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Coming in February! 
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¢ WIP’s extensive, exclusive interview with Michael 
J. Anderson—the “Little Man From Another Place”! 
Michael J. Anderson * A survey of Twin Peaks newsletters and fanzines 
Int erview! from around the world published during the past 
five years! 
* A history of the Twin Peaks newsgroup on the 
Internet! 


And our regular great features: 

¢ A fascinating letters column! 

¢ “The World Spins’—more of the latest 7P-related 
news! 

* “X-Files Extra"—more X-Files news! 


Plus whatever else we can fit into 32 pages! 


Just $3.95 at your local comic shop or book store 


rom Another Place (Or $5 postpaid directly from the publisher) 


i F 
The Little Man World! 


Reveals Secrets From Another 


BUT UNTIL THEN, CHECK OUT THESE TWO WIN-MILL PRODUCTIONS MAGAZINES NOW AVAILABLE! 
FINALLY! THE RETURN OF 


* High Society review! 
* Cerebus Timeline Part 2 


¢ Kung Fu: The Legend Continues co-star and the voice of 
Gambit on the X-Men cartoon « Updated Dave Sim Checklist! 


CG H RIS POTTER | NTERVI EW! * Two Sim interviews: an edited version of his Internet interview, 


and a discussion at the conclusion of Campaign '93! 


° ° i i ' 
KF: TLC episode guide, part 2! ¢ An examination of the influence Neal Adams's art has had on 


¢ Part 2 of our Lois & Clark report (including Dean Cain's American 


Gladiators appearance)! Cerebus! 
+ Friday's Female Cops: Scully (X-Files), Maxwell (M.A.N.T.LS.), * A look back at the Cerebus Newsletter! 
Phillips (Under Suspicion), and Howard & Russert (Homicide)! * Previously unpublished Sim/Gerhard watercolor cover painting! 
* The Aesthetics of Tim Burton's Ed Wood! ¢ 40pp; comic-sized format; $3.95 (or $5 ppd. from the publisher) 
¢ An art history of superhero comics: a look at the influence of Jack , ——EEEe a —_ 
Kirby, Neal Adams, John Buscema, John Byme, and Jim Lee! (4 WIN-MILL PRODUCTIONS 
40 pages; magazine format; card-stock covers! 1912 E. Timberview Lane 


$4.50 at your local comic shop or book store 
(Or $6.00 postpaid directly from the publisher.) 


Arlington. TX 76014 


